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The Real Value of Teachers 

If good teachers matter, why don't we act like it? 



S ince the release of our 1 998 publication 
Good Teaching Matters, I and my col- 
leagues at the Education Trust have been 
asked to make hundreds of presentations 
around the country on the difference that teachers 
make. Virtually everywhere, the response is the 
same: heads nod in agreement. Almost nobody, it 
seems, disputes the importance of effective teach- 
including teachers themselves. 



ers- 



Sadly, however, as a nation we actually do 
none of the things you do when you value some- 
thing as highly as most people say they value good 
teachers. We don’t recruit them aggressively. We 
don’t celebrate their accomplishments or com- 
pensate them in accordance with their value. We 
, don’t support their further development. 

And we don’t create vehicles for them 
to share their expertise. Even 
more alarming, we don’t even 
put into place the simple 
systems that could reli- 
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ably identify which 
of our teachers 
really are ter- 
rific at moving 
students from 
wherever they 



are academically to higher levels of achievement, 
and which teachers still need help to attain that 
level of effectiveness. 

Many principals, of course, think they do 
exactly that. By looking at scores on year-end 
standardized tests by teacher, they think they have 
a pretty good idea of who’s cutting it and who 
isn’t. 

This practice drives teachers wild, and for 
good reason. For it doesn’t take into account 
how students performed before they entered that 
teacher’s classroom and it therefore penalizes those 
who take on students with greater challenges. 

Perceptions that teachers are opposed to being 
evaluated at least in part on student achievement 
have stopped movement in that direction dead 
in its tracks. But many teachers support measures 
that recognize the growth students make on their 
watch. A large-scale teacher survey discussed in 
this report confirms this; it shows that only one in 
five teachers thinks this kind of accountability is a 
“poor” idea. 

Indeed, it was the late A1 Shanker, the far- 
sighted leader of the American Federation of 
Teachers, who laid out the most compelling 
vision of what our schools might look like if 




teachers were more accountable for student learn- 
ing. “Unless you start with a very heavy empha- 
sis on accountability, not end with it,” he said, 
“you’ll never get a system with all the other pieces 
falling into place.” 

Shanker was very clear about the need for 
consequences, both for students and for teachers. 
“As long as there are no consequences if kids or 
adults don’t perform, as long as the discussion is 
not about education and student outcomes, then 
we’re playing a game as to who has the power.” 

“What would happen,” Shanker asked, “if we 
had a system where we had pay for performance 
in the sense of a series of graded sets of rewards, 
depending upon student outcomes?” 

He answers his own question this way: 

“What would happen in a faculty meeting 
if this incentive system were about to happen 
in the schools? It’s very important to imag- 
ine what teachers would say to each other. 
What do you think they would do about 
colleagues who were likely to drag down the 
school? What would they say if they didn’t 
have enough math teachers in the school? 

Do you see how things like protecting teach- 
ers who aren’t performing and a single salary 
structure become less desirable? 

“I’m worried about how to prevent the 
pay-for-performance issue from becoming 
dysfunctional, dog-eat-dog. But I’m sure 
that we can develop such a system and that 
it would be pretty good. Its flaws would be 
very small compared to what we have now or 
compared to what you would have without 
such a system.”* 

We now have the makings of such a system. 
It’s called value-added and what it does, essen- 
tially, is look at the growth of multiple cohorts of 
children on each teacher’s watch, adjusting for the 
prior trajectory of each child. 

Is it a perfect measure of teacher effectiveness? 
No, it is not. But, as A1 Shanker imagined, it is 



surely a darn sight better than the non-system 
most states and districts have now. 

In this issue of Thinking K- 16, Kevin Carey 
shows how value-added data offers countless pos- 
sibilities for actually getting some movement on 
seemingly intractable problems, for example: 

■ To date, we haven’t figured out how to measure 
the effectiveness of teacher preparation pro- 
grams. Surely an analysis of the ability of the 
teachers they produce to actually generate stu- 
dent learning gains would be an improvement 
on the current metric: pass rates on low-level 
licensure exams. 

■ Similarly, little is known about the effects of 
different models of professional development. 
Wouldn’t analyzing their impact on teach- 
ers’ ability to grow student achievement be an 
improvement over the current guessing game? 

■ And there’s the most critical agenda of all: mak- 
ing sure that low-income children and children 
of color get the teachers they need to reach 
state standards. Research now demonstrates 
unequivocally that such children will achieve 

if they are taught by highly effective teach- 
ers. Once again, identifying such teachers by 
value-added data is surely a better way than by 
certification status, years of experience, or even 
college major. 

Yes, such a system wouldn’t be perfect. Just as 
we need to develop a richer variety of measures to 
better evaluate student performance, we will need 
to develop over time a richer variety of analyses to 
better evaluate teacher performance. 

But in the meantime, we’ve got to stop just 
nodding our heads, and start acting like we 
believe that teachers matter. Time — and stu- 
dents — are a’wasting. 

Kati Haycock 

Director 



* Shanker, Albert. Quoted in Education Week, May 14, 1997 
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The Real Value of Teachers 

Using New Information about Teacher Effectiveness 
to Close the Achievement Gap 

By Kevin Carey 



W e spend hundreds of billions of dollars 
a year on public education, more than 
we spend on just about anything, even 
national defense. 1 Most of that money goes to 
pay teachers. We depend on them to educate our 
children, to produce the intellectual capital that is 
the foundation of our future as a society. 

But do we really know how important 
teachers are? 

Incredibly, you can walk into almost any 
school in America, go down the hall to the first 
couple of classrooms you find, look at the teach- 
ers inside, and realize this: nobody, not the prin- 
cipal, not the parents, not the students, not even 
the teachers themselves, actually knows how effec- 
tive those teachers are in helping their students 
learn. They probably have an opinion, maybe 
even some anecdotal evidence. But in terms of 
accurate, verifiable information about how effec- 
tive individual teachers are at helping each of 
their students learn and make progress from the 
beginning of the school year to the end? In the 
vast majority of schools, nobody knows. 

This is a big problem. 

This void of information compromises our 
public schools in a large number of ways. If we 
don’t know which teachers are the most effective 
and in which areas, we can’t match them up with 
the students who need the most help. We can’t 
find out what makes good teachers good and bad 
teachers bad. We’re limited in the ways we pre- 
pare them to enter the field, and the way we train 
them once they get there. We can’t give them a 
chance to help one another, and we can’t give 
them a way to help themselves. Ultimately, not 



knowing how good teachers are prevents them 
from being as good as they can be. As a result, 
students suffer. 

But this is a problem with a solution. The 
reason we don’t have this information is not 
because it doesn’t exist. It’s mostly because we’re 
not looking for it. Fortunately, some people have 
started to do just that, and we can profit from 
their example. If we follow their lead, there are 
many ways we can use this information to 
help our schools and teachers meet the 
challenges ahead. 

In these pages, we will look at data that cuts 
through what is outside the control of schools and 
teachers to reveal the tremendous impact teachers 
make on student learning. We will also show how 
states, districts and schools are using this informa- 
tion to accomplish two primary goals: 

■ Increase the overall number of effective teach- 
ers, which includes improving the effectiveness 
of teachers currently in the classroom; 

■ Get more effective teachers into the classrooms 
of the low-income children who rely on them 
the most for their learning. 

This isn’t something that can wait. Our new 
national goals for education are centered on clos- 
ing the achievement gap for low-income and 
minority students. This gap exists because, in 
addition to more stress in their lives, these chil- 
dren have been, and continue to be, unjustly 
denied a fair share of those things that assure their 
success in school — our expectations, our resourc- 
es, and our best teachers. Justice alone demands 
we redress these inequities. 
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But the maldistribution of these resources is 
not just morally wrong, it’s also economically 
wrong. The future of the American economy 
depends on having many more knowledgeable, 
skilled workers throughout a range of jobs and 
industries. We will need all of the well-educated 
and well- trained workers we can get. To secure 
this future and meet our goals will mean provid- 
ing all the things students need to excel, begin- 
ning with effective teachers. 

What we didn't know then 
that we know now — Good 
teachers matter most 

Why haven’t we known how effective 
teachers are? 

Historically, it’s been a data problem. The 
only way to really gauge teachers’ effectiveness 
is to measure what each of their students knows 
when they arrive in the classroom, and then see 
how that changes during the school year. To per- 
form that calculation in a way that is fair, accu- 
rate, and comparable to other teachers, you must 
give every student in different classrooms the 
same test, and the test needs to be consistent with 
what the students were supposed to be taught 
during the year. Then all that information must 
be stored somewhere in a way that allows you to 
follow student’s scores from one year to the next, 
between different schools, keeping track of which 
teachers they had along the way. 

In other words, you need common academic 
standards, yearly standardized tests, and com- 
puters. Until fairly recently, few states had any 
of those things, and some still don’t have all 
of them. Thus, it wasn’t possible to find out 
how effective teachers are. As a result, many 
people came to think that since they didn’t have 
the information, it therefore must not be very 
important. 

Strangely enough, this was actually conven- 
tional wisdom for a long time — that teachers 



aren’t very important. Researchers and sociologists 
interested in education performed all kinds of 
complicated statistical modeling and analysis try- 
ing to figure out what makes the modern school 
system tick and what really determines whether 
or not students succeed. Lacking any good infor- 
mation about teacher effectiveness, they found 
little to indicate that teachers had an effect. And 
so some people chose to interpret these results to 
mean that teachers don’t matter very much. 2 

But by the 1990s some states had successfully 
put all the elements in place: standards, assess- 
ments, and computers. These allowed researchers 
to track the yearly progress of many thousands 
of individual students, match them up with indi- 
vidual teachers, drop all that data into computer 
databanks, and really take a look at it. What did 
they find? That teachers mattered after all. 3 

Not only that, they found that teacher effec- 
tiveness varies tremendously — some are much 
more effective than others. Some of the earliest 
and best analysis has been done in Tennessee, 
where researchers found that all else being equal, 
students assigned to the most effective teachers 
for three years in a row performed 50 percentile 
points higher — that’s on a 1 00-point scale — than 
comparable students assigned to the least effective 
teachers for three years in a row. 4 

So large was the impact of teachers on student 
learning that it exceeded any one thing about the 
students themselves. The authors of the study 
concluded that teacher effectiveness is the “the 
single biggest factor influencing gains in achieve- 
ment,” an influence bigger than race, poverty, 
parent’s education, or any of the other factors that 
are often thought to doom children to failure. 5 

The central importance of teachers was con- 
firmed by recent findings from Texas. Using 
a massive database of student test scores from 
thousands of schools and hundreds of thousands 
of students, researchers analyzed the math perfor- 
mance of individual students over time, calculat- 
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ing the effect of individual teachers on how much 
students learn. The conclusion: teacher effective- 
ness varied dramatically and had a major impact 
on student performance, so much so that “...hav- 
ing a high quality teacher throughout elementary 
school can substantially offset or even eliminate 
the disadvantage of low socio-economic back- 
ground.” 6 

So the advent of academic standards, 
consistent yearly testing, and computers has 
given us the ability to do what we could never do 
before — measure the effectiveness of individual 
teachers in helping students learn. And that, in 
turn, has thrown a bright light on the critical 
importance of teachers in closing the academic 
achievement gap. The specter of futility that 
has haunted discussions of education policy for 
decades — the idea that schools and teachers have 
a limited ability to help students, particularly 
“disadvantaged” students — has been decisively 
put to rest. Students of color and students in pov- 
erty can learn up to high standards just as much 
as anyone else, when they have effective teachers. 

Some states still have some logistic issues to 
work out to get their standards, assessments, and 
computer systems fully in place. What none of 
the states has are good excuses, not any more. 

The data that states and districts need to find out 
how effective their teachers are and how to help 
them be even more effective is quite literally sit- 
ting at their doorstep. All that remains is the will 
and the foresight to find that information, and 
use it wisely. 

How to get fair and hon- 
est data about teacher 
effectiveness 

Step one in using teacher effectiveness infor- 
mation to improve public education is getting 
the information itself. This is a fairly complicated 
process, involving the collection and analysis of 
lots of data about students, achievement, and 



teachers. But it’s also quite doable, which we 
know because some people are already doing 
it, right now, with great success. Easily the best 
example is the system that’s currently up and run- 
ning in Tennessee. 

Created by law in the early 
1990s, the system is called 
TVAAS, the Tennessee Value 
Added Assessment System. 

TVAAS is a “value-added” system 
because it’s based on measuring 
the amount of additional learn- 
ing — the “value” — that a given 
district, school, or teacher adds 
to their students during a given 
school year, as measured by 
annual tests in five different sub- 
ject areas. This means that teacher 
effectiveness measures aren’t 
based on the overall performance 
of students; they’re based on the 
improvement of students from the beginning of 
the school year to the end. A teacher who makes 
better than expected progress with previously low- 
achieving students would be rated more effective 
than a teacher who made only moderate progress 
with previously high-achieving students, even if 
the high-achieving students still finished the year 
with better overall scores. 



After determining the overall gain in student 
achievement, TVAAS then produces a measure- 
ment of teacher effectiveness by comparing the 
actual growth in student learning to the expected 
growth. The expected growth level is created by 
starting with the normal amount of academic 
progress that a typical student is expected to make 
in a given subject and grade, and then using sta- 
tistical controls to adjust that anticipated progress 
up or down, based on the previous achievement 
history of each student. If a teacher has a student 
that has previously struggled to make academic 
progress over a number of years — because of 
motivation, aptitude, family life, or whatever the 



The data that 
states and districts 
need to find out 
how effective their 
teachers are and 
how to help them 
be even more 
effective is sitting 
at their doorstep. 
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reason may be — then the amount of growth that 
a teacher is expected to help that student achieve 
is adjusted down accordingly. This has the effect 
of screening out whatever non-teacher factors 
affect student learning and isolating the individual 
teacher’s contribution. 7 

TVAAS data are compiled by the state every 
year, and then distributed to districts, schools and 
teachers. In grades 2 through 8, the ratings are 
calculated by comparing the results of each stu- 
dent’s test scores in a given year to the previous 
year. In high school, TVAAS ratings are calcu- 
lated using state-developed end-of-course exams, 
comparing actual student pass rates to predicted 
pass rates based on the students’ prior perfor- 



mance. In addition to measuring the effectiveness 
of each teacher, TVAAS provides a wealth of 
other information about student learning, show- 
ing the amount of progress made by different 
kinds of students in different subjects, grade lev- 
els, and school buildings. 

More than a decade of results from TVAAS 
and other value-added systems has shown some 
remarkable things about teacher effectiveness. 
Perhaps most importantly, it shows that some 
teachers are simply much more effective than 
others. 8 A teacher who gets exactly the expected 
growth in student achievement would have a 
rating of 100 under TVAAS, a teacher who gets 
20% more growth than expected would have a 



Beyond the Basics: Incorporating more information 
to create richer teacher effectiveness data 

The TVAAS system is based on the results of annual standardized tests. This is also true of the systems 
used in the other states and school districts that have begun to create value-added information. 

It makes sense to use these tests. Soon every state will have yearly assessments for grades 3-8 in at least 
reading and math, given to all students statewide and aligned with state standards. The results will be used 
to determine adequate yearly progress for schools and districts under the No Child Left Behind Act. Some 
states also use the yearly tests to determine whether students advance or graduate. Because many of these 
encompass an entire year of learning, the tests naturally match up with a measure of teachers' impact on 
student achievement. 

These tests, like all assessments, have their limitations. But those limitations are not so great that they 
compromise the tremendous utility of value-added information. The teachers and principals that are 
actually using the data in the field make that clear. Still, we'd be better off if we knew more. 

Some districts are solving this problem by gathering more comparable student data throughout the 
year. For example, many districts are now administering standard benchmark assessments to students 
every 6-9 weeks, to monitor progress on an ongoing basis and make mid-course adjustments if necessary. 

A number of California districts use a periodic assessment called "Results" to assess growth in reading com- 
petence throughout the year. The Northwest Evaluation Association (NWEA) uses a system of quick, peri- 
odic computer-based assessments to track student progress. 

Each of these processes, and many others like them, contain some form of common, progress-based stu- 
dent assessment data. Therefore, all could potentially be used to create value-added measures and provide 
more detailed information about student progress that will help teachers better understand where they're 
having the most success and where they may need to refocus instruction so they can better help students 
before they move on to someone else's classroom. 

In the end, we have to keep in mind that creating teacher effectiveness information is really still in its 
infancy. As more schools create and use the data, as we know more about student achievement itself, we'll 
be better able to translate that data into rich, nuanced, meaningful information about teacher success in 
helping students learn. 
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rating of 120, etc. We find that actual TVAAS 
ratings don’t all bunch within a few percentage 
points of 100. Instead, some teachers get ratings 
of 200 points or more, some get less than 50. 

It’s important to acknowledge that TVAAS 
effectiveness measurements aren’t perfect. Since 
student test scores themselves only provide an 
estimate of the breadth and depth of a student’s 
knowledge, measurements of teacher effective- 
ness based on those tests can never attain 100% 
precision. That said, the designers of TVAAS 
have gone to great lengths to be fair. Effectiveness 
ratings are based on multiple years of data, and 
are adjusted to account for the different learning 
history of each student. The system also adjusts 
its rating for the amount of student achievement 
information available for each teacher. If insuf- 
ficient data is available to provide a reliable rat- 
ing — as with newly-hired teachers, for example — 
the system gives them the benefit of the doubt 
and assumes that their performance is equal to the 
system average. 

Because of the adjustments to ensure accuracy, 
and because teachers who are skilled and effective 
in one year tend to be effective in the next year, 
the value-added ratings reported in Tennessee 
and elsewhere are generally consistent over time. 
The highest-rated teachers in one year tend to be 
highly rated the next year and the lowest-rated 
teachers tend to remain low. While differences in 
tests, students, and teacher performance can cause 
some year-to-year variation, TVAAS provides 
reliable information about which teachers are 
most effective in helping their students improve. ^ 

Value-Added in Practice 

Across the country, states and districts are 
finding creative and helpful uses for value-added 
data. For example, over the last five years, edu- 
cators, community groups, and city leaders in 
Chattanooga have spearheaded a comprehensive 
initiative to improve the quality of education 



in struggling, high-poverty urban elementary 
schools. One recently implemented compo- 
nent is offering significant financial incentives 
to highly effective teachers to teach in those 
schools. Teachers who consistently show the 
highest TVAAS gains were guaranteed an extra 
$5,000 per year in salary for three years, starting 
in 2002-2003, if they taught in one of nine low- 
performing elementary schools. Local businesses 
pitched in by providing the 
teachers with housing benefits 
and free graduate education. A 
second cohort of high-perform- 
ing teachers was added for the 
2003-2004 school year. 

The schools in Chattanooga 
have used multiple strategies to 
give students the best possible 
instruction, including the incen- 
tives described above to bring 
effective teachers in, and a staff 
reconstitution process to move 
less successful teachers out. They 
are analyzing and using their data 
to create and maintain the best 
possible match-up of schools, 
subjects, and students. For exam- 
ple, elementary schools in Chattanooga reformu- 
late their classes on a weekly basis depending on 
the particular students and subjects being taught, 
to ensure that the students who have specific 
instructional needs are assigned the most effective 
teacher for that skill or concept. 

The net result of these policies and other 
efforts in Chattanooga to improve funding, man- 
agement, leadership, and community support has 
been a significant increase in student achieve- 
ment. Each of the nine schools targeted by this 
initiative was previously among the 20 lowest- 
scoring in the state on 3rd grade reading tests. All 
nine schools have shown statistically significant 
gains in all five tested subject areas in each of 



The designers of 
TVAAS have gone 
to great lengths to 
be fair. Effectiveness 
ratings are based 
on multiple years 
of data, and are 
adjusted to account 
for the different 
learning history of 
each student. 
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the last two years, growing faster than the other 
schools in the district. During that time, the pro- 
portion of students reading at grade level in grade 
three increased from 22.6% to 36.9%. (For more 
examples of how value-added teacher effectiveness 
data is being used across the country see pages 38 
and 39.) 

Value-added data can transform the way 
teachers and school leaders understand their 
schools and educate schoolchildren. We’ve spo- 
ken to many of these local educators (see page 
17), and they all emphasize how important the 
information is to understanding and improving 
student learning. The information has proved 
to be useful in a number of different and often 
unexpected ways. One district administrator told 
us this story: 

“The test scores in one of our schools were 
so low that under state law we were allowed to 
reconstitute it — to evaluate the entire staff and 
replace them if necessary. So I sat down with the 
principal and said, ‘Which teachers should be 
replaced?’ The principal said, ‘First off, I want to 
replace Mrs. Jones.’ 10 I said, ‘Why Mrs. Jones?’ 
The principal said, ‘She’s very negative. She’s 
always complaining to me about her students, 
how they don’t perform well enough, how they 
never live up to her expectations.’ Well, after the 
meeting I went back and looked up the value- 
added data for that school. It turns out that Mrs. 
Jones was consistently the most effective teacher 
in the entire building. She was ‘negative’ only in 
the sense that she had very high expectations for 
her students and so was never really satisfied — 
and the students benefited tremendously as a 
result.” 

This is just one example of how measuring 
teacher effectiveness brings crucial information 
out into the open. Without it, Mrs. Jones would 
have been out of a job. With it, she was recog- 
nized for her real achievements. It is hard to over- 
estimate the importance of this, and frightening 



to think of how many teachers like Mrs. Jones are 
out there, setting high expectations for their stu- 
dents without the benefit of real, objective infor- 
mation that validates their success. Our public 
schools need all the Mrs. Joneses they can get. 

Why identifying effective 
teachers is so important to 
under-served students 

The more we know and understand about 
teachers, schools, and students, the more we come 
to realize that good information about teacher 
quality can be leveraged to improve almost every 
important aspect of our education system. And 
it won’t be a moment too soon, because there’s a 
disturbing side to all this new information about 
teacher quality: The more we know about effec- 
tive teachers and how important they are, the 
more we also know where they are — mainly in 
the schools and classrooms of America’s better-off 
white students. Where they are not is teaching 
low-income and minority students, the students 
who have traditionally been short-changed by 
the education system, the students who are most 
dependent on our public schools. 

Because only a few states and districts are col- 
lecting value-added teacher effectiveness data, we 
have limited information about the distribution 
of effective teachers. But we do know quite a lot 
about the distribution of teachers with character- 
istics that are, to various degrees, correlated with 
effectiveness. And what we know is extremely 
disturbing. No matter which study you examine, 
no matter which measure of teacher qualities you 
use, the pattern is always the same — poor stu- 
dents, low-performing students, and students of 
color are far more likely than other students to 
have teachers who are inexperienced, uncertified, 
poorly educated, and under-performing. Many 
of those teachers demonstrate most or all those 
unfortunate qualities all at the same time. 11 (see 
“The Opportunity Gap” on page 36) 
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Is it any wonder that the achievement gap 
grows wider the longer students remain in school? 
Given what we know about the importance 
of good teaching, what else could we possibly 
expect? 

The crushing impact of the maldistribution 
of effective teachers to low-income and minority 
students is hard to overestimate. This is illustrated 
by recent analyses using value-added data from 
Dallas. 12 The charts above show the performance 
of different middle school students assigned to 
different teachers, and how those assignments 
affected their performance in math. 

Above, we show the performance of two 
groups of students on the state’s 2000 7th grade 
mathematics test. Both groups entered the 5th 
grade three years earlier. One group was only 
assigned to effective math teachers, as measured 
by the Dallas value-added system, during the 5th, 
6th, and 7th grades. The other group was only 
assigned to ineffective teachers during those three 
years. The students are further broken out by 
their previous math performance — low, middle or 
high — prior to beginning the 5th grade. ^ 

We can immediately see how the system is 
already starting to give up on many of these nine- 
year-olds. Almost twice as many of the previously 



high- achieving students were assigned to a string 
of effective teachers as were low- achieving stu- 
dents — 77 to 40. Conversely, more than twice as 
many low- achieving students were assigned to a 
string of ineffective teachers as high- achieving stu- 
dents — 81 to 30. Low- achieving students, those 
who need help the most, are being systematically 
sorted into the classrooms of the least effective 
teachers. 

Chart 2 also shows just how important and 
potentially damaging these decisions can be. Every 
one of the mid- and high-achieving students who 
got effective teachers passed the test. By contrast, 
only 42% of the previously low-achieving stu- 
dents who got ineffective teachers passed the test. 

Was this dismal performance the result of 
their low aptitude, or their ineffective teachers? 

To find the answer, look at previously low- achiev- 
ing students who were lucky enough to get three 
effective teachers in a row — 90% passed the test. 

This one grade isn’t an anomaly. Chart 3 on 
page 1 0 shows the pass rate of previously low- 
achieving students in every grade from 3 to 8 in 
both reading and math, comparing those who had 
effective teachers to those who did not. 

In every grade and subject, the pattern is 
exactly the same. Low-achieving students with 
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effective teachers are perfectly capable of catching 
up and meeting the standard. Low- achieving stu- 
dents with ineffective teachers are getting crushed. 

But sadly, in every case there are also far more 
of the latter than the former. Chart 4 shows the 
exact same group of students and teachers, this 
time showing the distribution of different kinds 
of students to different kinds of teachers within 
the Dallas School District. Once again, in every 
grade and subject, the pattern is exactly the same, 
but this pattern is far less hopeful. Previously 
low-achieving students are more likely — in many 
cases far more likely — to be assigned to ineffective 



teachers than to effective teachers. This indefen- 
sible practice starts at the earliest ages, literally as 
the students walk in the elementary school door. 
It continues, year after year, eventually grow- 
ing so large and so pervasive that one wonders if 
the small handful of previously low-performing 
students who were actually assigned to highly 
effective math teachers through the 8th grade got 
there through some kind of bureaucratic foul-up 
or case of misfiled paperwork. 

And what happened to those students? As the 
chart shows, every single one of them passed the 
math test and almost nine in ten passed the read- 
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ing test. Low-achieving students can learn — if they 
have good teachers. 

In these two charts we see the foundations 
of the achievement gap in American public edu- 
cation laid bare. Young children who arrive at 
school behind and struggle in school, many of 
whom are poor and/or children of color, are being 
abandoned by the education system at an early 
age and systematically shuffled off into the class- 
rooms of our least effective teachers. The result 
is a vicious cycle of further low performance and 
further excuses to not give them the teachers they 
need. 

The authors of the Dallas study conclude: 

“Clearly, there is a tremendous interaction 
effect between longitudinal exposure to ineffec- 
tive teachers and effective teachers when crossed 
with prior student achievement level. A sequence 
of ineffective teachers with a student already low 
achieving is educationally deadly.” 14 

From Information To Action 

The maldistribution of good teachers means 
that our new ability to create value-added mea- 
sures of teacher effectiveness has immediate util- 
ity. But we can’t just assume that simply giving 
schools and policymakers better information 
about teacher effectiveness will guarantee that 
they’ll use that information wisely. We have to 
make it happen. Those actions can take many 
different forms, but in the end they boil down to 
two related things: We need to use value-added 
data to improve the effectiveness of teachers gen- 
erally, and we need to use it to get many more 
effective teachers into the classrooms of many 
more low-income and minority students. 

To do that, we have to start by making some 
pretty fundamental changes to the way we think 
about teachers. Teachers are the fundamental 
resource of public education. They do the work, 
they make the difference. 



But we tend not to treat teachers as a resource. 
If you have a vital resource, something that what- 
ever you’re doing crucially depends on, the ratio- 
nal thing to do is have an ongoing process of: 

1. Trying to get as much of the resource as pos- 
sible. 

2. Thinking about how best to distribute and 
deploy that resource to the various parts of 
your organization, in a way that is strategic, 
effective, and efficient. 

3. Continually evaluating the policies you adopt 
to accomplish 1 and 2, revising them, improv- 
ing them, and always focusing on how to maxi- 
mize the resource and use it as effectively as 
possible. 

Broadly speaking, public education uses this 
approach for the other really important resource 
it has — money. As it happens, poor and minority 
kids have historically been short-changed on that 
front as well, a problem that continues to this 
day. 15 But at least policymakers actually sit down 
every year or two and explicitly decide how to 
divide dollars up among different states, regions, 
and school districts. As a result, the nature of 
those decisions is highly public and thoroughly 
debated, and there’s actually been some recent 
progress in making school funding more fair. 1(1 If 
state policymakers do a really bad job of dividing 
up dollars, or don’t provide enough, you can sue 
them. You might even win. 1 ^ 

By contrast, there is no such public process 
of distributing effective teachers, no evaluation 
of how many we have, no discussion of the best 
way to deploy them. The reason for this is simple: 
dollars are easy to measure whereas, until recently, 
there was no way to accurately measure the value 
of teachers. So instead of being the result of actual 
choices and policy decisions, the ultimate amount 
and distribution of effective teachers has always 
been the residual effect of various other decisions 
and circumstances. 
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Children have just as much of a right to 
enough good teachers as they do to enough dol- 
lars, and we need an attitude and approach to 
public policy that reflects that. We can’t pretend 
that because teacher value is harder to measure 
and control than dollar value, we have no respon- 
sibility to care about teacher value, no responsibil- 
ity to take steps to distribute that value fairly and 
effectively, no responsibility to increase the overall 
amount of value that teachers provide. 

To meet those obligations, we need to think 
about the whole process of employing teachers for 
what it is: a market, in the classic economic sense 
of the word. Teachers do the selling in this mar- 
ket, schools do the buying, and teacher salaries 
are the price of the service being bought and sold. 
In theory, markets are efficient. In an efficient 
market, the price of the service being bought and 
sold naturally reaches a point where both the buy- 
ers and the sellers are satisfied with the quantity 
and quality of the service being provided and the 
amount of money it costs to buy. 

But a lot of different things have to happen 
in order for a market to be efficient, and a lot of 
those things are missing from the 
job market for teachers. The mar- 
ket is ignorant, in the sense that it 
lacks crucial information. And it 
is in some ways badly over-regu- 
lated; there are numerous laws and 
practices in place that prevent the 
buyers and sellers from acting in a 
reasonable, rational way. As a result, 
the teacher job market is dysfunc- 
tional and inefficient, and its flaws 
manifest themselves in ways that are 
particularly bad for low-income and 
minority students. 

So, one thing that needs to be 
done is improve the efficiency of 
the teacher job market. But that’s 
not the only thing that needs to be 
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done. Efficient markets are good for some things, 
such as ensuring an adequate supply of what’s 
needed at a reasonable price. But they’re bad at 
other things, such as reflecting broader social val- 
ues that transcend the specific self-interest of the 
buyers and the sellers. In this sense, the teacher 
job market is very much under- regulated, in a 
way that is also bad for low-income and minority 
students. 

To maximize the value of teacher effectiveness 
information in helping all students and closing 
the achievement gap, to get more effective teach- 
ers and match teachers’ strengths with the stu- 
dents in greatest need, we need to do five things. 

1. Make the teacher job market smarter. 

2. Stop interfering with the market by eliminating 
old regulations that make things worse. 

3. Start interfering with the market by implement- 
ing new regulations that make things better. 

4. Level — and then un-level — the playing field for 
the buyers. 

5. Increase the overall effectiveness of teachers. 

If states can take these five steps, the result will 
be a system of training, hiring, compensating, and 
distributing teachers that is more rational, more 
fair, more effective, and more focused on helping 
students who have been traditionally left out in 
the cold. 

1. Make the teacher job market 
smarter. 

It takes a lot of things happening simultane- 
ously to make an efficient market. One of those 
things is information, knowledge of the price 
and quality of what’s being bought and sold. 

The price part of the equation in the teacher job 
market isn’t a secret. It’s easy enough to find out 
what salaries are in a given school district, and if a 
district wants to know how much a teacher wants 
to get paid, all they have to do is ask. But the job 
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market for teachers suffers from 
a massive shortfall of information 
about quality. 

Other labor markets are differ- 
ent. For example, the job market 
for lawyers is quite dynamic in 
the way it sorts attorneys of vary- 
ing quality and reacts accordingly. 

This is partially because crucial 
aspects of their labor market are less 
regulated, a subject we’ll discuss in 
more detail in the next section. But 
it’s also because lawyers have the 
freedom to provide powerful evi- 
dence of their value to prospective 
employers — satisfied clients, signifi- 
cant cases won, well-written briefs, 
deals negotiated, etc. If a lawyer is 
effective, the market will respond. 

Good teachers, by contrast, are 
hamstrung in their ability to enter the job market 
and ask for a price that reflects the quality of their 
services. Teachers aren’t able to gather and dis- 
seminate accurate information about their ability 
to help students learn. Only schools, districts, and 
states can do that, by creating value-added teacher 
effectiveness information, and right now most of 
them aren’t doing it. As a result, effective teachers 
are probably among the most under-valued pro- 
fessionals in the labor market today. 

We need to remove this veil of ignorance that 
we’ve thrown over the teacher job market. Good 
teachers deserve to have the ability to demonstrate 
just how valuable they are when they’re look- 
ing for a job, or when they’re negotiating to stay 
in the job they already have. Schools need the 
ability to go into the market and find teachers 
who are most effective in teaching the particular 
students those schools serve and the particular 
subjects where they need the most help. Creating 
and using value-added teacher effectiveness data 
would help fill this information void. 



2. Stop interfering with 
the market by eliminating 
old regulations that make 
things worse. 

But even if we made the mar- 
ket smarter, schools still wouldn’t 
be able to use that information to 
their fullest advantage, because the 
job market for teachers suffers from 
three different kinds of regulatory 
interference, all of which are bad for 
under-served students: price con- 
trols, barriers to exit, and barriers to 
entry. 

Price Controls: Not Paying Teachers 
What They’re Really Worth 

In the vast majority of pub- 
lic schools the price of teachers 
is predetermined by a “single sal- 
ary schedule.” 18 All teachers get paid the same 
single salary, regardless of how well they teach. 
Adjustments to the schedule are made based on 
only two factors. One is experience, measured 
in years of service. The other is education, either 
through getting a Master’s degree or accumulat- 
ing units of continuing education through college 
or professional development. The problem is that 
while teachers get paid more for accumulating 
classroom time — either years in the K-12 class- 
room or hours in the college classroom — the 
connection between increasing these things and 
increasing effectiveness is at best inconsistent 
and at worse nonexistent. 19 By contrast, school 
administrators are prohibited from using salaries 
to recruit, hire, or retain teachers on the basis of a 
proven ability to help students learn. 

In a more open teacher job market, highly 
effective teachers that are willing and able to help 
the most challenging students would command 
more money, because that combination of skills 
is scarce and will soon be in high demand. 20 But 
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when you artificially limit the price of something 
that’s in demand, people will provide less of that 
something because they can’t get paid what it’s 
really worth. Thus, price controls on teacher 
salaries artificially limit the supply of a precious 
national resource — teachers who can help close 
the achievement gap. 

The idea of paying teachers more money based 
on the quality or the difficulty of their work is 
not new. In addition to the incentives we previ- 
ously described in Chattanooga, other states and 
districts have experimented with bonus programs, 
some better than others, based on various mea- 
sures of teacher quality. They’ve also experiment- 
ed with less direct compensation, providing things 
like loan forgiveness, housing assistance and 
subsidized tuition for graduate school to teachers 
willing to work in hard-to-staff schools. 

But programs like these remain unreasonably 
controversial. Historically, many “pay-for-perfor- 
mance” plans have foundered because teachers 
didn’t have confidence that the information used 
to gauge their performance was objective, accu- 



rate and fair. In other cases, the dollars involved 
simply didn’t represent enough extra money to 
make a difference. Political buy-in has often been 
contingent on merit pay programs being funded 
from “new money” of some kind, resources that 
are often the first to dry up when economic times 
turn bad and budgets are imperiled. Value added 
effectiveness data can be used to create teacher 
compensation plans that are objective, robust and 
long-lasting. 

Barriers to Exit: Keeping Low-Performing and 
Mediocre Teachers in the Classroom 

Our ability to create a functioning, efficient 
job market for teachers is also hampered by the 
tenure provisions that provide job security for 
teachers after a relatively short time on the job. 

If you look at the state laws that govern teacher 
tenure, you find that acceptable grounds for not 
granting what amounts to lifetime job security 
generally include things like “incompetence,” 
“immorality,” “conviction of a felony,” “alcohol- 
ism,” “moral turpitude,” “criminal sexual miscon- 



Missed Opportunities 

While significant regulatory barriers may be keeping many potentially effective teachers out of the class- 
rooms that need them, a recent study from the New Teacher Project suggests that the problem may also 
be a matter of major flaws in the local hiring process itself . 1 A detailed study of human resources practices 
in a group of large urban school districts, the report found that because of complex work rules relating to 
internal teacher transfers and rigid job posting requirements negotiated in collective bargaining contracts, 
the districts often delayed offering jobs to qualified, willing teachers for months and months at a time. 
Frustrated, many of those teachers took more timely offers from surrounding suburban districts. Follow-up 
surveys found that the lost teachers would have preferred to work in the urban district.Tragically, for every 
month that the urban districts delayed in offering a job to willing candidates, the overall talent in the candi- 
date pool shrunk, with the best prospective teachers being the first to leave the process or be hired away by 
other districts. 

This report suggests that urban schools may have more opportunities than they realize to hire strong 
candidates, eliminating whatever excuses that might have existed for falling back on the "any warm body" 
approach to filling teacher vacancies. Fixing this problem should be an immediate priority - finding enough 
people who are both willing and able to effectively work with low-income and minority students in urban 
settings is hard enough without stumbling at the finish line by simply failing to offer them jobs they want 
to accept. 



1 Jessica Levin and Meredith Quinn, Missed Opportunities: How We Keep High-Quality Teachers Out of Urban Classrooms, The New Teacher 
Project, 2003. 
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duct,” “mental derangement,” “participating in 
un-American or subversive doctrines,” or “know- 
ing membership in the Communist Party .” 21 

You generally do not find words like “medi- 
ocrity,” “barely adequate,” or “just not good 
enough.” Rather than making the benefits of 
more-or-less-permanent employment a privilege 
granted to only the very best, it’s basically a right 
granted to all but the very worst. This system 
sends a clear message about our expectations 
for teachers: we don’t expect them to be excel- 
lent, we’ll just settle for no obvious signs of gross 
incompetence, addiction, perversion or sedition. 
These and other barriers to removing consistently 
low-performing teachers create a kind of arterio- 
sclerosis in the job market for teachers, preventing 
the flow of ineffective teachers out of the system, 
and thus — unavoidably — the flow of effective 
teachers into the system. 

Barriers to Entry: Keeping Potentially Eligh- 
Performing Teachers Out of the Classroom 

The teacher job market is also significantly 
regulated at the entry point. All states have laws 
spelling out minimum requirements for getting 
a license to teach, usually some combination of 
a Bachelor’s degree, specific training in teach- 
ing methods, and passage of a test of knowledge 
and teaching skills. These requirements make 
sense, up to a point. Since we can’t fairly assess 
how effective teachers are before they’ve actu- 
ally taught anyone, we need to ensure a baseline 
level of quality for new teachers by using proxy 
measures like education, pedagogy, and knowl- 
edge in specific subject areas. 

There are reasons to believe that current state 
certification standards can be vastly improved. 

On the one hand, the level of knowledge needed 
to pass teacher licensure tests is often depressingly 
low . 22 In that sense, the licensure process does a 
bad job of guaranteeing professional quality. 

On the other hand, a number of researchers 
and analysts have suggested that specific licensure 



requirements for teacher preparation are unduly 
burdensome, expensive and time-consuming, and 
serve as an unnecessary barrier to entering the 
field. 2 ^ 

The low licensure test standards send a bad 
signal to people choosing a career path. People 
who want to be excellent, who want a profes- 
sional life with colleagues who are also striving for 
excellence, are going to be driven away by teach- 
ing standards that say, “All we expect from you is 
a bare minimum level of knowledge and skills.” 

In this way, the licensure process may do a bad 
job of bringing qualified people 
into the profession. 

In recent years, a number of 
states have responded to some 
of these concerns by creating 
alternatives to the traditional 
certification process, often aimed 
at mid-career professionals who 
want to move to teaching but 
can’t go back to college for a 
new degree. At the national level, 
the Teach for America program 
recruits top recent college gradu- 
ates from a variety of academic backgrounds — 
including those who didn’t major in education — 
to teach in high-poverty urban and rural schools. 
Similarly, the New Teacher Project is currently 
working to help school districts in large urban 
areas — including New York City, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, and Baltimore — fill vacancies in hard- 
to-staff schools. They recruit both recent college 
graduates and mid-career professionals to teach 
in high-need schools, offering an alternative path 
to the profession that bypasses traditional teacher 
education in favor of more accelerated training. 
The project has brought thousands of motivated 
teachers into schools that need them. 

There’s an ongoing back-and-forth debate 
about traditional vs. alternative certification, 
centered on whether one process produces better 
teachers than the other. Neither side can prove 
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their case convincingly, because that would take 
better information about teacher effectiveness, 
which in most places we don’t have. 

If all of these regulations — price controls, bar- 
riers to exit, and barriers to entry — are so bad for 
public schools, why do they exist? Because they 
are, in some respects, a natural reaction to the 
shortcomings of an information-starved market. 
Until recently, few states have been able to get 
good information about teacher effectiveness into 
the market. As a result, they’ve spent their time 
passing regulations to keep bad information out of 
the market. For example, lacking hard data about 
teacher performance, many states and schools 
have created elaborate procedural safeguards to 
prevent teachers from being fired for potentially 
arbitrary judgments of non-performance, or for 
being paid extra for potentially arbitrary measures 
of good performance. So we see that the informa- 
tion void in the market isn’t just preventing us 
from doing things that are smart, it’s actually hav- 
ing the perverse effect of causing things that are 
counterproductive. 

The new ability to create value-added mea- 
sures of teacher effectiveness changes all of this. If 
we bring that information into the market, and if 
we pare down the elaborate regulatory structure 
that was created to compensate for the lack of 
that information, we can create a better job mar- 
ket for teachers, one that encourages strong can- 
didates to enter the field, pays them what they’re 
worth if they succeed, and moves them out of the 
system if they don’t. 

3. Start interfering with the market 
by implementing new regulations 
that make things better. 

So far we’ve talked about two things: injecting 
vital teacher effectiveness information into the job 
market, and getting rid of regulations that limit 
the ability of schools to hire the teachers they 
need. These are important, necessary changes. 



Indeed, it’s hard to seriously think of a way to 
close the achievement gap without them. 

But they’re not enough. In fact, implementing 
these policy changes and only these changes could 
actually have the effect of making things worse 
for low-income and minority students. These 
changes are all about making the teacher job mar- 
ket more dynamic, more efficient — more free. 
Freedom has great virtues, but it also has its own 
set of consequences. In the case of the teacher 
job market, greater freedom and information for 
buyers and sellers means greater ability to act in 
self-interest. Unfortunately, the self-interest of 
individual schools and teachers doesn’t always line 
up with our broad education priorities the way 
we’d like them to. 

A recent study of teacher job market decisions 
helps illustrates this problem. Using a compre- 
hensive database of employment records in Texas 
from 1993-1996, researchers examined tens of 
thousands of instances where teachers left a job 
in one school district for a job in another. 24 By 
looking at teacher pay and experience, as well as 
examining the characteristics of the districts the 
teachers left and those they entered, the research- 
ers were able to draw conclusions about what fac- 
tors drive teachers to change jobs. 

The authors found that the biggest factor was 
student achievement: teachers tended to move 
away from districts with many low-performing 
students and toward districts where performance 
was higher. They also moved away from high- 
poverty schools toward lower-poverty schools. 
Most disturbingly, race was also a significant 
factor. White teachers, who made up the large 
majority of teachers studied, tended to move away 
from high-minority schools — even after factoring 
out the influence of student achievement. 

A study from Georgia found similar results, 
finding that teachers who moved to new schools 
within a district went to schools with higher levels 
of student achievement and with lower propor- 
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dons of African American students and students 
in poverty. The authors noted, “The most striking 
finding is the relationship between the percent- 
age of black students and teacher turnover. White 
teachers, who compose 80 percent of the Georgia 
teaching force, are much more likely to leave 
schools that serve higher proportions of black stu- 
dents, and these turnover rates increased dramati- 
cally over the late 1990s.” 25 Similar patterns of 
teachers transferring away from poor and minor- 
ity students have been found in New York. 26 

These studies suggest that teachers exercising 
free will in the job market tend to gravitate away 
from the low- achieving, low-income, and minori- 
ty students who depend most on good teachers to 
support their learning. Not all teachers of course; 
many dedicated teachers act on a sincere desire to 
help such students. But the overall trend is dis- 
turbing, and it’s consistent with a lot of anecdotal 



evidence about teacher hiring. Many high-poverty 
urban and rural schools are constantly grappling 
with high teacher turnover rates, struggling every 
fall to fill teacher slots with even minimally quali- 
fied candidates. Unfortunately, many schools with 
low-performing students also have poor working 
conditions for teachers — larger class sizes, out- 
dated facilities, and other problems. 

Wealthy, high- achieving suburban schools, by 
contrast, can have 50 applicants for every open 
position and often retain good teachers for years 
or even decades. As one teacher said in explaining 
why she didn’t want to work in a low- achieving 
school: 

“You have to be a combination of a social 
worker and Mother Teresa to work in those 
schools. . .1 worked so hard to get my license, I 
did all this schooling, and the last thing I heard, 
America was a country of free choice.” 27 



What Tennessee educators say 

Diana Green was a new principal at a middle school that was deep on Tennessee's "needs improvement 
list," ranked among the lowest in the state. 1 When the state began providing TVAAS data detailing student 
gain scores organized by subject and by teacher, it was "like an epiphany."The data showed which teach- 
ers were most effective and which were not, as well as which subject areas and grades needed the most 
improvement. In response, she dedicated more instructional time to the lagging subject areas, and "started 
placing teachers strategically within the school, assigning the most effective teachers to the students and 
subject areas that needed the most help."TVAAS data also changed her approach to hiring and personnel 
management, giving her more objective information to gauge which prospective job candidates from other 
schools in the system would be most effective, and which current teachers were the best candidates to be 
re-hired and retained in future years. A year after these TVAAS-driven reforms were in place, the school was 
off the "needs improvement list."Three years later, it ranked among the top 20% in the state in terms of 
annual student gains in achievement. 

Emily Baker is a principal at an urban elementary school in Chattanooga that serves many low-income 
and minority children. She uses TVAAS data as a tool for staff development and teacher improvement. 

"Every year I sit down with the data," she said, "looking at which teachers are most effective in each subject, 
and where teachers have an opportunity to improve. Say Teacher A is getting 1 50% of the expected growth 
for 4th graders in reading, while Teacher B is only getting 85% of expected growth. I'll have those two teach- 
ers sit down together and talk about their teaching practices and what material they're covering, so Teacher 
B can learn from Teacher A and find out why she's so successful/'TVAAS data provides the basis for a school- 
wide system of constantly learning from success, sharing that information, and improving."Once the scores 
are looking you in the face," she said, "you can't deny what that the data tells you." 



1 Telephone interview, July 25, 2003. 
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It’s easy to imagine a situation where afflu- 
ent suburban school districts, armed with better 
information about teacher effectiveness and more 
flexibility to pay teachers what they’re worth, 
become even more skillful and effective at luring 
away the best and the brightest from high-poverty 
school districts, exacerbating a problem that’s 
already at crisis levels across the country. 

This is a tough problem, and there are some 
fundamental structural issues limiting our ability 
to fix it. One is the basic level of transaction in 
the marketplace between teachers and school dis- 
tricts. Certified teachers are free to sign on with 
any district they like, and districts are free to hire 
any teacher they like. So our ability to influence 
the hiring of teachers at the district level by direct 
regulation is very limited. That problem is better 
attacked from the financial side of things, which 
we’ll get to later on. 

The distribution of teachers within districts, 
however, is a different story. School districts 
potentially have significant capacity to determine 
where their teachers are deployed, much as busi- 
nesses assign employees to different divisions 
within a company based on the organization’s 
overall strategic goals. A recent study of the dis- 
tribution of teachers in upstate New York found 
that two-thirds of the difference in teacher qual- 
ity between schools was the result of differences 
among schools within districts, as opposed to 
only one-third between districts. 28 The issue of 
within-district assignment of teachers is particu- 
larly important for low-income children, since 
these students tend to be concentrated in large, 
unified, urban school districts with many schools. 
While there are over 14,000 active school dis- 
tricts nationwide, over 1 0% of all public school 
students living below the federal poverty line are 
educated in just five large urban school districts. 
The majority of all poor children are educated in 

450 districts, which have an average of 57 schools 
29 

apiece. 



This means that, in theory, there are a lot of 
opportunities for school districts serving low- 
income and minority students to deploy their 
human resources in a manner that is rational, 
strategic, and fair, in a way that makes sense given 
their goals to raise achievement for all students 
and close the achievement gap. 

Unfortunately, in practice such opportuni- 
ties are severely limited. The employment con- 
tracts that many districts currently have with 
their teachers cede away the discretion of schools 
in choosing who to hire. These arrangements 
include strict seniority-based hiring protocols. If a 
teaching spot opens up in a school filled with lots 
of high-income, high-achieving students, then the 
district can’t fill that position as it sees fit. It has 
to allow teachers with sufficient seniority to take 
the job, even if the district thinks that’s not in the 
best interests of the students. Since more experi- 
enced teachers tend to gravitate away from low- 
achieving, low-income, and minority students, 
schools that serve those students are left to con- 
stantly struggle with high turnover and inexpe- 
rienced staff — two factors that have a significant 
negative effect on student learning. 

The internal financial systems used by most 
school districts support and exacerbate this sad 
state of affairs. Rather than giving each school the 
same amount of money, on a per-student basis, 
to hire teachers, most districts effectively give 
schools the amount of money they need to pay 
the teachers they have. A recent study of school 
district finances in three large urban districts — 
Cincinnati, Seattle, and Baltimore — found that 
this practice results in significant disparities in 
funding between schools within a given district. 30 
High-poverty schools received significantly less 
per-student funding than low-poverty schools, 
because the high-poverty schools employed many 
more of the least experienced, least costly, teach- 
ers. One school in Cincinnati received almost 
a million dollars less per year under this system 
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than if it had simply been given the district aver- 
age level of per-student funding. Meanwhile, the 
most affluent schools — the schools where teachers 
most want to teach — also get to pay their teachers 
the most money. 

This study illustrates how seniority-based 
transfer provisions, single salary schedules, and 
within-district financial arrangements combine 
to create a system where experienced teachers get 
paid the most money to work with the students 
they most want to teach. What we need is a sys- 
tem where teachers get paid the most money to 
work where the need is greatest. In other words, 
we need a system of reasonable tradeoffs between 
teacher compensation, autonomy, and the needs 
of students. We can start by allocating funds to 
schools within school districts on at least an even 
per-student basis, so that schools serving low- 
income students start with the same amount of 
resources to hire effective teachers. We can con- 
tinue by eliminating restrictive seniority-based 
hiring provisions that prevent school administra- 
tors from matching up teachers and students in 
ways that help close the achievement gap, and 
instead give principals authority to hire the best 
available teacher for the job. 

Some school districts that are able to make 
strategic choices about teacher deployment are 
doing so. For example, the high-poverty urban 
schools in Chattanooga that have recently had 
success in using financial incentives to bring more 
high-performing teachers in have also worked to 
move less effective teachers out, using both volun- 
tary and involuntary transfers to reconstitute their 
teaching force to better focus on the needs of the 
children. 

The Wake County Public School District in 
North Carolina uses a different approach. The 
leadership there recently adopted a student assign- 
ment policy designed to ensure a diverse student 
body in each school in the district, including 
standards that no fewer than 25 percent of stu- 



dents in each school are low- 
performing and no fewer than 
40 percent are low-income. Since 
the policy was adopted in 2000, 
the achievement gap between 
poor and non-poor students in 
Wake County has narrowed by 
almost five percentage points. 31 
If economically diverse school 
districts create a balanced mix of 
students in each school, prevent- 
ing broad disparities in terms of student achieve- 
ment and income, they can blunt the tendency 
of teachers to make location decisions that reflect 
those disparities. 



We need a system of 
reasonable tradeoffs 
between teacher 
compensation, 
autonomy, and the 
needs of students. 



Charlotte -Mecklenburg provides another 
example, pursuing a policy of equity among 
schools in terms of teacher qualities. They try 
to ensure that teachers in schools designated as 
being at-risk of academic failure are similar to 
those in high-achieving schools in terms of years 
of experience, Master’s degrees, and National 
Board Certification. To achieve this goal, the 
district recently instituted a policy of prohibiting 
26 high- achieving schools with sufficient numbers 
of highly qualified teachers from hiring additional 
teachers away from other schools within the 
district. 



In announcing this policy, the district noted 
that “in order to provide an excellent education 
to every student in the district, the talent of the 
district’s teaching staff must be spread throughout 
the system.” 33 By limiting within-district teacher 
migration that would be harmful to vulner- 
able students, Charlotte-Mecklenburg is using 
information about teacher quality to manage its 
human resources strategically in order to ensure 
that low-income and minority students have their 
fair share of good teachers. 

Reaction to this policy was not altogether 
positive. The president of the Charlotte Teacher’s 
Association said, “It shows they don’t have 
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enough faith in teachers to expend their once- 
a-year ability to improve [their own] working 
conditions .” 33 But really, this is exactly wrong. 

It’s because they have faith in teachers — faith 
in their importance to student learning, faith in 
their ability to help children who need the most 
help — that they decided to put some limits on the 
ability of teachers to exercise total free will within 
the district, to interfere with the teacher job mar- 
ket on behalf of the children who depend most 
on good teachers. 

4. Level — and then un-level — the 
playing field for the buyers. 

The changes in management and financing 
described above would go a long way toward 
improving the way we deploy teachers within 
districts. But what about between districts? While 
it’s reasonable to think that districts can adopt 
policies designed to optimize the distribution of 
teachers among schools, it’s probably unreason- 
able to think that states will be able to assert the 
right to assign teachers to districts. At the district 
level, teachers aren’t like dollars. Dollars go where 
we tell them to go, teachers go where they want. 

The solution, then, is to put the school dis- 
tricts that serve high numbers of low-income 
students — many of which have been identified by 
the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) as need- 
ing improvement — in a position to accomplish 
with persuasion what we can’t accomplish with 
coercion. Those districts need enough money to 
go into the teacher job market and pay the mar- 
ket price, a price that reflects both the quality of 
the teacher and the difficulty of the assignment. 
They also need enough money to offer a work- 
ing environment that will attract and support 
effective teachers by providing adequate facilities, 
reasonable class sizes, access to high-quality pro- 
fessional development, effective leaders, etc. 

Unfortunately, these districts don’t have that 
much money right now. In fact, school districts 



that educate the largest numbers of low-income 
and minority students receive, on average, hun- 
dreds of dollars less per student than school 
districts that educate the fewest numbers of low- 
income and minority students . 34 Those who need 
the most receive the least. 

Fixing school funding disparities can be hel- 
laciously difficult. Funding schemes that short- 
change students living in low-wealth, high-pov- 
erty areas have resulted in contentious lawsuits in 
all but a handful of states. Some of these disputes 
took decades of litigation and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to resolve, and many continue to 
this day. But difficulty and expense don’t dimin- 
ish the importance of funding education fairly. 
We can’t close the achievement gap until we 
identify the most effective teachers and match 
them up with the students who need their help. 
We can’t do that unless we pay those teachers the 
real market price for their services, and we can’t 
do that unless the school districts doing the pay- 
ing actually have the money to write the checks. 

Arguably, one reason state policymakers 
have been so reluctant to close these funding 
gaps is that they lacked information showing 
that additional funding could bring about a bet- 
ter education for students. Before value-added 
information came along, many people thought 
that low-performing students were essentially a 
lost cause, and that one teacher was as good as 
another. Now we know just how wrong those 
ideas were. The children in under-funded districts 
can learn, if they have effective teachers. And that 
knowledge has great implications for the pressing 
need to fix funding disparities, so school districts 
have enough money to hire the teachers they 
need, and address the working condition prob- 
lems — facilities, safety, workload, availability of 
professional development, etc. — that drive away 
effective teachers. 

That will cost money, and right now the 
financial playing field is uneven. It’s slanted in 
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favor of schools that serve middle and upper- 
income white children. But even if high-poverty 
schools finally get the same amount of money as 
their more affluent counterparts, they’ll still be in 
the situation of offering teachers an equal salary 
to do an unequally difficult job. We can narrow 
the achievement gap by making sure that low- 
income and minority kids have access to the same 
level of financial and instructional resources as 
their peers, but we likely won’t close the achieve- 
ment gap until we give high-poverty schools the 
extra funding they need to really do their jobs. 

In other words, once we level the playing field, 
we need to keep going and un-level it in the other 
direction, by providing extra funding to school 
districts based on the number of low-income chil- 
dren they have to educate. This isn’t a novel idea; 
in fact it’s already been implemented by both the 
federal government and most states. Title I, the 
single largest federal K-12 education program, 
directs more than $12 billion a year to schools to 
improve education for poor students. Similarly, 
over three-fourths of the states have modified 
their school funding formulas to generate addi- 
tional financial resources for schools that serve 
low-income children. ^ 

If that’s the case, why hasn’t it already 
worked? First, because too many high-poverty 
school districts continue to provide low-level, 
low-quality instruction to their students. If we 
start with very low expectations for children, we 
can almost guarantee the children won’t exceed 
those expectations. Second, because the lack 
of value-added teacher effectiveness data limits 
the ability of high-poverty schools to identify 
the teachers they need to hire. Third, because 
artificial limitations on teacher hiring, assign- 
ment, and compensation limit schools’ ability to 
hire those teachers, pay them what they’re worth, 
and assign them to the students who need them. 
Fourth, because states still don’t provide enough 
money through their current poverty-based 



funding programs. While most states have some 
kind of funding stream directed to higher-poverty 
districts, many provide what amounts to only 
token funding levels. 

If we use value-added data to give school 
districts educating low-income students the 
information they need to identify effective teach- 
ers, the freedom they need to hire and deploy 
them, and the resources they need to pay them 
the market rate and provide them with support- 
ive working conditions, those 
districts will finally have a fair 
chance to close the achievement 
gap for their students. 

5 . Increase the overall 

Everything we’ve discussed 
thus far has been in a zero-sum 
context, as if there’s a fixed 
population of teachers, some 
of whom are effective, some of 
whom are ineffective, and most 
of whom are in between. We 
know that the current distribu- 
tion of teachers among different 
kinds of students is badly skewed 
against low-income and minority' 
children, and steps must be taken 
to fix that problem if we’re going to close the 
achievement gap. 

Such steps may be initially difficult. But 
fortunately, teacher quality is not a fixed 
commodity. If we can significantly raise the 
overall level of teacher effectiveness, if we can 
increase the collective level of skill, talent and 
effectiveness possessed by America’s education 
workforce, then solving our current distribution 
problem becomes less a matter of redistribution 
and more a matter of directing new resources to 
where they’re needed most. 



effectiveness of teachers. 
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For starters, value-added data can be used 
to better understand and focus on the specific 
characteristics and attributes of effective teachers. 
There is a lively ongoing dialogue in the academic 
community on this point, centered on the ques- 
tion of which factors — education, experience, cer- 
tification, content knowledge, etc. — most contrib- 
ute to good teaching. But there’s surprisingly little 
solid, convincing data to resolve the debate. 36 

Value-added information can change this. 
School districts in Tennessee, Dallas, and 
Minneapolis have used their value-added data to 
study the qualities of effective teachers. When 
value-added measures become more widespread, 
vast new opportunities for research will open up, 
letting us eventually move beyond debating which 
factors are associated with effective teachers, and 
move toward devoting more of our time and 
energy to actually improving effectiveness itself 
among both our practicing teachers and those 
preparing for entry into the profession. 

Improving effectiveness through professional 
development 

Already, many education dollars are com- 
mitted each year to the ongoing improvement 
of practicing teachers. Virtually every school sets 
aside a few days or afternoons a year for profes- 
sional development. But too often these are 
temporary and scattershot. Rare is the case where 
a school follows up to see if the programs were 
truly effective — to see if the students being taught 
by the teachers who took the program are doing 
any better than they were before. 

Schools in need of improvement are going to 
need a much smarter, more effective approach 
to in-service teacher training than this. NCLB 
means that schools will know which students are 
having problems in which grades and which sub- 
jects. In fact, NCLB requires schools that need 
improvement to spend at least 1 0% of their Title 
I funds on professional development for teachers. 



If schools have good data about teacher effective- 
ness — if they can see how effective their teachers 
are before going through professional development 
compared to how effective they are after profes- 
sional development — they can find out which 
programs are worthwhile and which are not, 
matching up teachers with the specific programs 
that best fit their particular needs. 

Dallas Independent School District uses 
teacher effectiveness data to design individualized 
training programs for teachers who are strug- 
gling with student performance. The data system 
allows them to see which specific skills, subject 
areas, and kinds of students need improvement 
the most, providing information that leads to a 
customized plan for professional development. 

A number of school leaders in Tennessee report 
similar efforts. They use value-added TVAAS data 
to determine, for each teacher, which subjects and 
students most need to improve and what profes- 
sional development strategies will best help the 
teacher accomplish those goals. 

Improving higher education 

Value-added data can also be used to improve 
the process of teacher training prior to entering 
the classroom. State policymakers are well-posi- 
tioned to make this happen. In addition to being 
the primary buyer of teachers (nine out of ten 
schoolchildren are enrolled in public schools) 
state governments are also a major producer 
of teachers. Roughly 70% of all new teachers 
receive their postsecondary education in public, 
state-funded colleges and universities. - 7 If states, 
through their management and regulation of col- 
leges and universities, can improve the quality of 
the emerging teacher workforce, then effective 
teachers will be more abundant. 

Once again, this is an issue where creating 
value-added teacher effectiveness information 
plays a vital role. To date, there has been very 
little in the way of good information about the 
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quality of the teachers that universities produce. 
Local schools that are really paying attention may 
have a general sense of which colleges and univer- 
sities are supplying them with effective teachers, 
but they are unlikely to have any hard data to 
back that up. Too many schools of education, 
meanwhile, pretty much just let their graduates 
go out into the workplace to do as they will, 
with little interest in knowing whether these new 
teachers actually help students learn once they get 
there. 

There has recently been some progress in try- 
ing to fix this problem. When Congress reautho- 
rized the federal Higher Education Act (HEA) 
in 1998, it included provisions requiring states 
and schools of education to report, for the very 
first time, on the quality of the teachers they 



produce. States were asked to hold education 
schools accountable for the results by identifying 
those teacher preparation programs that need to 
improve. Lacking data on the actual effectiveness 
of education school graduates, most states used 
a proxy measure, the success rates of graduates 
on teacher licensure exams. The general response 
from states to HEA was underwhelming, to say 
the least. In the first year, states reported that a 
grand total of one education school — out of over 
1,300 nationwide — was “low-performing,” with 
another 13 “at-risk.” 38 Congress is currently 
working to tighten up the HEA provisions. 

One very promising effort to link teacher 
education to teacher effectiveness is being led 
by the non-profit Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which recently launched an initiative to 



Complementary not Contradictory: 

How value-added works with NCLB 

Value-added measures are, fundamentally, indicators of progress. They tell us how much additional 
learning has occurred within a fixed time period, and they're adjusted to isolate each individual teacher's 
contribution to student learning. 

By contrast, under the federal Title I law (commonly referred to as "No Child Left Behind" or NCLB), 
schools and school districts are evaluated on the percentage of students who have met a common state- 
wide proficiency standard. The "AYP" system under NCLB is designed to give information about whether 
students have acquired the skills and knowledge they need given their current grade level. 

Are these two systems — one based on progress in performance, one based on absolute performance — 
contradictory? They are not.They are, in fact, complementary. 

Take, for example, a hypothetical elementary school for students in grades K-4 that did not meet the 
state's AYP target.The principal analyzed school data using the value-added model and found that the 
effect of instruction in Grade 3 was below par: the students only made 50% of the expected progress that 
year. By contrast, the effect of instruction in Grade 4 was very good: these students made 1 25% of their 
expected progress. The Grade 4 gains were enough for students make up some of the progress they lost in 
Grade 3, but, significantly, not all. 

Value-added teacher effectiveness data is extremely useful in this situation, because it helps principals 
and teachers identify the strengths and weaknesses of instruction in the school. Value-added shows that 
the issue is in Grade 3, not Grade 4, so the principal knows where to focus efforts for professional develop- 
ment and instructional improvement. In schools that are making AYP, principals can use value-added data 
proactively to ensure that they are on target for continuous improvement. 

Absolute measures of performance, such as those under NCLB, are essential for identifying not just prog- 
ress, but whether students have the skills and knowledge they need to succeed. Value-added is just as vital 
for helping districts and schools make well-informed decisions about instruction to make sure all students 
meet state standards. 
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increase the overall level of teacher quality by 
developing state-of-the-art schools of education. 39 
The first design principle for the education 
schools that receive funding under this program 
is “a respect for evidence, including attention 
to pupil learning gains accomplished under the 
tutelage of teachers who are graduates of the pro- 
gram.” This initiative recognizes the crucial fact 
that education schools can’t get better unless they 
use value-added data to gain 
some sense of what they’re try- 
ing to improve. 

The Ohio Partnership for 
Accountability, which includes 
all 5 1 schools of education in 
the state, the Department of 
Education, and the Board of 
Regents, recently announced 
a project to use value-added 
teacher effectiveness data to 
better understand, study, and 
improve university teacher 
preparation programs. The 
dean of the University of 
Dayton school of education, 
the co-chair of the project, 
noted, “We’ve got tons of 
graduates, but no mechanism 
to assess the relative effec- 
tiveness of those teachers.” 
Implemented with the participation of the state’s 
teachers unions, Ohio’s project is the first state- 
wide effort of its kind and should be a model for 
all other states to follow. 40 

In another example, the Renaissance 
Partnership for Improving Teacher Quality 
involves eleven university schools of education in 
a number of states that work with partner K-12 
schools to assess the effectiveness of new teachers 
by examining a variety of evidence, including stu- 
dent learning gains. 



Our colleges and universities also have a lot of 
potential to improve the quality of the teaching 
workforce by recruiting a larger number of tal- 
ented students into the profession. For example, 
the Texas A&M University System recently set 
ambitious goals to improve the amount, diversity, 
and quality of its teaching candidates. The results 
have been impressive — the total number of new 
teaching candidates that passed the state certifica- 
tion test increased by 20% from 2000 to 2002, 
while the number of African American teacher 
candidates increased by 1 1 6% and the number of 
bilingual/ESL candidates jumped by 84%. The 
number of new teacher candidates also increased 
by 64% in special education, 4 1 % in math, and 
34% in science. And despite an increase of hun- 
dreds of new teaching candidates, the overall pass 
rate on the state licensure exam did not decline. 41 
This shows that it’s possible to raise the quantity 
of teachers and enhance diversity without lower- 
ing standards of teacher quality. 

We need what amounts to a whole new atti- 
tude in higher education, a sense of responsibility 
for recruiting and training quality teachers, and a 
genuine commitment to finding out whether or 
not those teachers are successful with students. 
Education schools that adopt this attitude will 
reap the benefit of increased demand at both 
ends of the pipeline — more students will want 
to enroll, more schools will want to hire their 
students. Those that don’t will be forced to adapt 
and change. 

Helping Teachers and Managing Schools 

Better professional development and pre-ser- 
vice education are important, but many impor- 
tant increases in teacher effectiveness don’t take 
place in the university lecture hall or the after- 
school professional development seminar, but in 
the classroom itself. Using value-added informa- 
tion rationally in the day-to-day management 
of public schools and classrooms will, in and of 
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itself, have the effect of improving instruction and 

increasing the quality of teachers. Here are three 

examples of how: 

■ Teacher effectiveness data can help teachers help 
themselves. Good teachers work and learn and 
get better. They “reflect on their practice,” to 
use a phrase from education circles. Value- 
added data can help this process immensely. It 
takes a lot of the guesswork out of self-evalua- 
tion. It shows teachers which students are mak- 
ing the most — or least — growth in which sub- 
ject areas. In breaking down teacher effective- 
ness information by topic or concept, the data 
often shows that teachers are quite effective in 
some subjects areas, but less so in others. It also 
shows that teachers are often more effective in 
helping different kinds of students, in terms of 
prior achievement, than others. 

■ Teacher effectiveness data can help teachers help 
each other. One of the reasons new teachers 
struggle is that they’re often thrown into the 
classroom with little in the way of guidance 

or assistance. To fix this problem, a number of 
states and districts are putting in place mentor- 
ing and “induction” programs for new teachers. 
Value-added information can help schools to 
match up new or struggling teachers with their 
most effective colleagues, ensuring that they 
learn from the best. 

In this way, teacher effectiveness data sets the 
stage for a work environment that is much 
more geared towards sharing knowledge and 
expertise within the school building. Teachers 
that are particularly effective and skilled in 
working with low-performing students, for 
example, can help their colleagues who struggle 
with those students, while other teachers may 
excel with higher-performing students, or in 
certain subjects, or even parts of subjects. The 
point being, almost all teachers have some- 
thing important to share with their colleagues. 
Value-added data helps teachers and principals 



discover what that “something” really is. 

For example, the Public Education Foundation 
in Tennessee sponsored a study of teachers who 
were consistently rated as highly-effective using 
TVAAS. After videotaping the effective teachers 
in the classroom, the teachers themselves then 
provided commentary and critiques on their 
own work, pointing out their strengths and 
weaknesses, explaining particular techniques 
and approaches that had proven successful. 
These tapes are now being used by other teach- 
ers as part of ongoing professional develop- 
ment, allowing them to learn from the success 
of their peers. 

■ Teacher effectiveness data can help create a pro- 
fessional culture that is more oriented toward 
achievement and continuous improvement. We 
want our public schools to be full of people 
who want to be good and get better. Although 
you might not guess it from reading the news- 
paper, many teachers really like having their 
performance assessed. They see it as a way to 
identify their strengths and weaknesses, to 
advance and distinguish themselves from their 
peers. As one teacher recently asked after view- 
ing teacher effectiveness data from another 
state: 

“Why can’t we get information like that at 
our schools? I would really like to see a bar 
graph like that for my own teaching. I even 
think teachers could be fairly evaluated on such 
data .” 42 

Teachers like this are as frustrated as any- 
one by our current information-starved system. 
They’re never completely satisfied with their 
students’ performance; they’re always looking for 
ways to get better, even though the system doesn’t 
recognize their improvement. 

There are a lot of teachers like this in our pub- 
lic schools, but not enough. There are also many 
more who would demonstrate these qualities if 
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schools were managed in a way that encouraged 
that approach to their jobs. Unfortunately, too 
many schools operate in a culture that seems to 
take the statement “you can improve” as a harsh 
criticism of their performance in the present, 
rather than a vote of confidence in their potential 
performance in the future. 

There are also, inevitably, 
going to be some teachers who 
don’t have the capacity or the 
inclination to meet high stan- 
dards of effectiveness. Some peo- 
ple don’t work well in an envi- 
ronment that requires rigorous 
evaluation and high standards 
of performance. As a nation we 
just can’t afford to have teachers 
with these qualities in our public 
schools. 

Using teacher quality infor- 
mation to identify, recognize, 
encourage, and reward effective 
teachers can change the profes- 
sional culture of teaching in a 
way that places far more empha- 
sis on high achievement and con- 
tinuous improvement. This will: 
(1) help transform teachers with the potential to 
be high-achieving; (2) bring more people into the 
profession that thrive in that environment natu- 
rally; and (3) move people out of the profession 
who can’t or won’t make the change. 

If This Is Such an Obviously 
Good Idea, Why Isn't 
Everybody Doing It? 

Up until recently many states haven’t had the 
standards, testing, and computers they need to 
create real measures of teacher effectiveness. That 
excuse is now rapidly fading away. But other 
obstacles remain. Some states actually have laws 
on the books that make it illegal to use infor- 



mation about student learning to find out how 
effective teachers are in helping students learn, 
essentially moving teacher effectiveness data into 
the realm of forbidden knowledge. For example, 
Indiana complies with NCLB by giving its stu- 
dents a test called ISTEP. It also has a law requir- 
ing school districts to have a plan for evaluating 
the performance of its teachers. That law couldn’t 
be more clear. It says: 

. .the plan may not provide for an evaluation 
that is based in whole or in part on the ISTEP 
test scores of the students in the school corpora- 
tion. 3 

Even if states don’t require schools to hide 
and conceal vital information about teacher 
effectiveness, some school districts agree to do so 
voluntarily, through collective bargaining. These 
districts have negotiated contracts with the local 
teachers union that either prohibit entirely the use 
of student test scores to evaluate teachers, or make 
such an evaluation dependent on the consent of 
the teacher in question. 44 

Why construct these elaborate walls around 
what is obviously vital information? 

There are generally four objections that are 
raised. We hear them a lot. But they ultimately 
don’t make the case. 

OBJECTION #1. It’s unreasonable to hold 
teachers accountable for tests of student learning and 
only tests of student learning, because other things 
about teachers are important to know as well. 

This isn’t an objection so much as a true 
statement masquerading as an objection. We 
can all agree that student learning is, in the end, 
the overiding goal of public education and so 
we should want to know about teachers’ effect 
on that learning. But other kinds of information 
about teachers are certainly useful and important 
as well. Schools can, for example, supplement 
value-added measurements of effectiveness with 



We can all agree 
that student learning 
is the overriding goal 
of education so we 
should want to know 
about teachers ’ effect 
on that learning. 

But other kinds of 
information about 
teachers are certainly 
useful and important 
as well. 
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observations and evaluations of classroom teach- 
ing and practices. Any kind of high-stakes person- 
nel decisions ought to give weight to the judg- 
ment and observations of the persons responsible 
for managing teachers and running the school. 

Some very detailed processes have been devel- 
oped to examine teacher practices by looking at 
portfolios of lesson plans and assignments, video- 
tapes of classroom teaching, in-class observations, 
and other means of assessing the teaching process. 
This kind of information can be quite valuable 
for helping teachers examine how they teach and 
become more effective. But while evaluations 
of pedagogy, classroom management, and other 
teacher practices can add to our understanding 
of teachers, we have to be careful that they never 
replace or even supercede measures of student 
learning. Effective teaching is often idiosyncratic, 
an art as well as a science. Different teachers may 
use very different approaches to achieve the same 
bottom-line results. In the end, we should be 
mindful that “effective” doesn’t mean “seeming 
effective” or “acting like an effective person.” It 
means being effective, getting actual results with 
students. 

OBJECTION #2. It’s unreasonable to bold a 
teacher accountable for student learning because stu- 
dent learning isn’t fully under a teacher’s control. 

There are many things that occur outside 
the classroom that influence how much students 
learn, so how can you hold teachers accountable 
for the result? 

It’s a good question, but it’s a question with 
an answer. The value-added systems used in 
places like Tennessee and Dallas are specifi- 
cally designed to adjust for outside factors. The 
TVAAS system controls for each student’s indi- 
vidual learning history. So if a student’s family 
background, aptitude, motivation, or any other 



possible factor has resulted in low achievement 
and minimal learning growth in the past, all that 
is taken into account when the system calculates 
the teacher’s contribution to student growth in 
the present. A teacher who produces average 
growth with students who had previously grown 
very slowly will receive a high rating; a teacher 
who produces identical success with students who 
had previously excelled would receive a lower 
rating. The system recognizes that every student 
is different and adjusts accordingly. It also uses 
multiple years of data to smooth out the effects 
of year-to-year differences. Value-added methods 
isolate the teacher’s influence on student learning, 
producing a rating based on teachers and teachers 
alone. 

These safeguards protect teachers from being 
unfairly evaluated on what isn’t under their 
control. And the need for these protections is 
steadily growing. With schools being held more 
and more accountable for the performance of 
their students on standardized tests, it’s no longer 
a question of whether or not we equate teacher 
effectiveness with student performance. That’s 
going to happen one way or another; the only 
question now is whether or not we do a good 
job of it. Teachers need and deserve a carefully 
designed value-added system to accurately, fairly 
gauge their effectiveness. 

OBJECTION #3. It’s unreasonable to hold 
teachers accountable for student learning because the 
measure of student learning is imperfect. 

The third big objection to creating and using 
teacher effectiveness data is that even if you 
can effectively isolate the teacher’s influence on 
student test scores, the tests themselves are flawed. 
People note that standardized tests are imper- 
fect measures of student learning, and say that 
makes the tests inappropriate measures of teacher 
quality. 
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Information that isn ’t per- 
fect can still be very useful. 
A teacher might be rated 
as 90% more effective 
than average — almost 
twice the norm — in one 
year, 80% in the next, 
95% the year after that. 
These differences might 
be a function of changes 
in actual performance, 
imperfections in the test, 
or both. But in each year 
it is quite clear that she’s a 
great teacher. 



It’s quite true that tests 
aren’t perfect instruments 
of measuring student 
learning. Any test covers 
only a sample of the total 
amount of knowledge 
and skills a student has 
acquired. 

Some states address 
the general problem of 
test imperfection by using 
multiple assessments to 
evaluate student learning, 
reasoning that using more 
than one testing instru- 
ment provides a fuller pic- 
ture of how well students 
are doing. The results from 
these additional tests can, 
in turn, be used to gener- 
ate additional information 
about teacher effectiveness. 
Many schools use periodic 
mid-year tests to gauge 
progress. This information can also be fed into 
the value-added system. Tennessee uses multiple 
years of data in their TVAAS calculations to 
reduce the effect of anomalies that may crop up. 



More data can make teacher effectiveness mea- 
sures better, but not perfect. But this imperfection 
is by no means an argument against using student 
test information to measure teacher effectiveness. 
Information that isn’t perfect can still be very 
useful. A mercury thermometer might only be 
accurate within plus or minus 5 degrees, but if it 
says minus 10 on a January morning, you’re not 
leaving the house without a winter coat. A teacher 
might be rated as 90% more effective than aver- 
age — almost twice the norm — in one year, 80% 
in the next, 95% the year after that. These dif- 
ferences might be a function of changes in actual 
performance, imperfections in the test, or both. 



But in the end the specific reason doesn’t mat- 
ter, because in each year it is quite clear that she’s 
a great teacher and needs to be paid, supported, 
and assigned accordingly. 

There’s an old saying that “perfection is the 
enemy of the good.” This is just plain common 
sense — don’t let the fruitless pursuit of an unat- 
tainable ideal keep you from something that’s 
imperfect but really worthwhile. Opponents of 
getting new information about teacher quality 
have essentially flipped this idea on its head and 
used as a rhetorical strategy. 

One reason we can reject these arguments and 
use teacher effectiveness information despite its 
imperfections is the fact that research indicates 
that teacher quality varies a lot. The difference 
between high-performing teachers and low- 
performing teachers just doesn’t fall within the 
statistical margin of error — it doesn’t even come 
close. Even after making every reasonable effort 
to adjust for non-teacher factors and give people 
the benefit of the doubt, we still find that some 
teachers are, year after year, much more effective 
than others. 45 As a school administrator in Dallas 
said, 

“Use of the system for ten years has clearly 
demonstrated that effective and ineffective class- 
rooms can be clearly, reliably, and fairly identified 
based on the achievement of their students... The 
District considers this to be a closed issue.” 



OBJECTION #4. OK, fine — it’s just flat-out a 
bad idea. 

Eventually you get beyond the technical argu- 
ments against measuring teacher effectiveness to 
what is likely the real reason — many people sim- 
ply don’t want to do it. They just think it’s a bad 
idea. 

Some of the objections come from adminis- 
trators who really have no interest in upsetting 
the status quo and acknowledging how some of 
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their teachers are much more effective than oth- 
ers. If they did, they would have to act on that 
information, to do something about it, and that 
would involve making difficult and uncomfort- 
able choices. 

And nowhere is the objection to finding and 
using teacher effectiveness data more strongly 
articulated than in the statements of teachers 
unions — particularly when the issue involves how 
and how much teachers get paid. For example, 
this is what the president of the local teachers 
union had to say when leaders in Chattanooga 
first announced the plan to pay high-perform- 
ing teachers more money to teach in schools that 
needed the most help: 

“We think [the plan] is a potentially divisive 
issue for the system” — Bill Bowman, president of 
the Hamilton County Education Association. 

-Chattanooga Times Free Press, March 14, 

2002 . 

One union official chose to address the issue 
of differences in teacher effectiveness by denying 
that such differences exist: 

“I hesitate to say one teacher is better than 
another teacher.” — Jeff Cloutier, Executive 
Director, United Teachers of Richmond, 
California, in response to questions about policies 
that require schools to lay off teachers based on 
seniority, rather than merit. 

-Contra Costa Times, April 8, 2003. 

And here’s the outgoing head of the California 
teacher’s union, explaining why his organization 
doesn’t support paying teachers more money to 
do more difficult work, despite the fact that this 
stance hurts low-income children: 

“The state’s largest and most powerful teach- 
ers union, the California Teachers Association, 
eschews giving teachers financial or other incen- 
tives for a difficult assignment. ‘It would be psy- 
chologically bad,’ said Wayne Johnson, CTA’s 



outgoing president, adding teachers would resent 
colleagues with the same experience making more 
money. ‘The teachers in the [more affluent areas] 
would say we’re doing the same job.’ Johnson 
acknowledged that ‘poor kids are getting jobbed,’ 
arguing that smaller class sizes and more individ- 
ual control over curriculum would attract more 
teachers to those neighborhoods. But Johnson 
wants those reforms for every school.” 

-Oakland Tribune, June 17, 2003. 

This last quote is Exhibit A in the case that 
our education system’s priorities are danger- 
ously skewed toward what’s good for adults to 
the detriment of what’s good for children. The 
head of the teachers union in the largest state in 
the nation admits, freely and for attribution, that 
union objections to giving teachers more money 
to do work that is more difficult are harmful to 
poor children. His justification for this position 
is that teachers would be resentful — perhaps even 
psychologically damaged — because they believe 
something that isn’t true. Which is worse? That 
he said it, or that nobody cares? Why would 
someone go on the record and endorse a policy 
that he acknowledges is bad for poor children? 

The key to that question probably lies in 
the common words that appear in these quotes 
and others like them — words like “resentful” 
and “divisive.” Teachers unions know as well 
as anyone that there are vast differences among 
their membership in terms of effectiveness. But 
many — although certainly not all — see any 
attempt to identify those differences as a poten- 
tial source of dissension in the ranks, as breeding 
resentment, as being inherently dis-unijying. 

In a way it makes sense that anything that 
seems “divisive” would be so scary. After all, what 
is “division” if not the opposite of “union”? The 
history of unionization in America is rife with 
dishonorable attempts by management to break 
unions through divide-and-conquer strategies, to 
dilute union strength by turning members against 
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one another —often by offering higher wages or 
benefits to those who refused to join the union. 

Given that history, the impulse to value unity 
above all else is in some ways understandable. But 
the response has been to create unity through an 
artificial uniformity, to create a system that pre- 
tends that teachers are what they’re not — all the 
same. 

Teacher quality information is divisive, in a 
sense. By definition, it divides teachers among 
those who are really good, those who are really 
bad, and those who are in between. So the ques- 
tion isn’t whether or not it’s divisive. The ques- 
tion is whether we accept or reject the underlying 
assumption of those who apply this label — that 
distinguishing among teachers based on effective- 
ness is necessarily wrong. 

The response of some union officials to this 
issue masks significant differences among their 
members on exactly the same question. In fact, 
there are good reasons to think that many rank- 
and-file teachers actually support the idea of 
creating value-added measurements of teacher 
effectiveness. For example, a recent poll of teach- 
ers found a virtual dead heat on the issue. When 
asked about a system of “measuring teacher 
effectiveness by assessing students’ skills and 
knowledge when they first come to a teacher and 
measuring them again when students leave to 
see what progress was made,” 48% of teachers 
surveyed rated the idea “Excellent” or “Good,” 
compared to 18% who rated it “Poor.” 46 Despite 
the fact they would presumably rate lower using 
such a system, 50% of teachers with less than five 
years experience supported the idea, compared to 
44% of those who had been teaching for more 
than 20 years. 

Some local unions have taken positive steps. 
The Denver Classroom Teachers Association, for 
example, is an active partner in an ongoing pay- 
for-performance program that is based on student 
test scores. 
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And to their credit, union leaders in Tennessee 
are recognizing and supporting the improvements 
that have occurred in Chattanooga. Regarding 
the reform efforts there, which include paying 
teachers identified as high-performing by value- 
added data more money to teach in high-poverty 
schools, an official of the Tennessee Education 
Association recently said, “When you look at 
what is best for students, sometimes it does take 
some radical changes and requires us to experi- 
ment and try some options.” 47 

But the fact is that many local and national 
union officials oppose creating and using data 
about teacher effectiveness in any meaningful 
kind of way. This is truly a shame, because in 
the long run information about teacher success 
in helping children learn has great potential to 
be unifying, not divisive. Every piece of value- 
added data we find that describes the relation- 
ship between teachers and student achievement 
reinforces the central importance of teachers in 
education. It makes the compelling case that the 
only way to close the achievement gap and raise 
performance for all children is to focus our ener- 
gies and resources on getting low-income and 
minority children the best possible instruction, to 
make good teaching the first priority in our pub- 
lic schools. 
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Many teachers feel under-recognized and 
under-rewarded. They feel that society doesn’t 
afford them the respect or the compensation they 
deserve. And they’re right. But the reason isn’t 
malice or hostility. It isn’t lack of respect, it’s lack 
of information. The inherent complexity of teach- 
ing is its downfall in this sense: because it’s hard 
to conceptualize and quantify, because it’s hard to 
measure objectively, people are unwilling to recog- 
nize and reward what they can’t firmly understand. 

It doesn’t have to be this way. We now have 
the ability to find that missing information, in 
many states for the very first time. And if good 
teachers can unify around the idea of measur- 
ing effectiveness, then society can unify around 
the idea of good teachers — the need to recognize 
them, to reward them, and to elevate their profes- 
sional status to where it really belongs. 

An Ambitious Agenda 

We’ve outlined an ambitious agenda for 
change, a series of reforms that need to be enacted 
in order to find out who our best teachers are and 
get more of them to the children who desperately 
need them. None of our proposals is completely 
new; many have been discussed and tried before, 
and are gaining new credibility. The Teaching 
Commission, for example, recently endorsed 
many similar reforms. 

The idea of finding and using information 
about teacher effectiveness is so obviously sensible 
that it never goes away, but so very threatening to 
the status quo that it’s never implemented deeply, 
broadly and consistently over time. Proponents 
and opponents alike settle for experimental stud- 
ies and “demonstration projects.” As a result, pol- 
icies and programs that use teacher effectiveness 
data to improve student learning remain intermit- 
tent, infrequent, and scattershot, dependent on a 
particular school leader, legislative initiative, non- 
profit foundation, or special budget line item. 
They are the exception. They need to become 
the rule. 



We can’t rely on whims and pilot projects any 
more. We need to break through this entrenched 
stasis and move toward broad, deep, systemic 
reform. We need to make the creation and use 
of basic information about teacher effectiveness 
a standard, central practice in public education 
nationwide. 

And still, there’s one more thing. For this to 
really work, we have to start changing some of the 
basic values that underpin the 
way people think about teach- 
ers, students, and schools. 

It is quite clear that our 
education system is very much 
designed to bring the best teach- 
ers together with the wealthiest, 
highest- achieving students. Our 
schools reflect the norms and 
values of our time, and teachers 
respond. Many of those who are 
really great and really successful 
aspire to and eventually achieve 
the goal of engaging our bright- 
est young minds, the future 
leaders of tomorrow. They 
teach in brightly-lit suburban 
classrooms with the latest equip- 
ment, surrounded by a small, selective class of 
smart, motivated students. This, for teachers, 
is success. 

On a very basic level we approve of this as a 
society. We look at these students and say “These 
children will lead us someday. They’ll be our doc- 
tors and scientists, our business leaders and rep- 
resentatives. They’re the future. They don’t just 
deserve the very best, we’re all better off if they 
have it.” 

Of course all of us have great respect for the 
talented, energetic, highly-effective teachers who 
go into the “inner city classroom,” people who 
devote their professional lives to children who 
need the most help, who work in an education 
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system that doesn’t recognize them or pay them 
what they’re worth. But our respect for them is 
detached and abstract. They’re like saints in a 
stained-glass window or nuns who spend their 
lives ministering to the diseased and desperately 
poor. They’re objects of our admiration, but not 
our aspiration. We admire them, but we don’t 
want to be them. 

There is, after all, a certain comfort in know- 
ing that there are selfless people in this world. 
Their virtue reflects well on all of us. But in the 
end we’re kind of glad that there aren’t too many 
of our most talented educators who want to do 
this work, that there remains a plentiful supply of 
talented, hard-working teachers ready to teach the 
best and the brightest, and that the parents of the 
best and the brightest can marshal the resources 
to pay them. 

What can we say? This is a basic ethical fail- 
ure in our society. All parents want what’s best 
for their kids, that’s right and proper and to be 
expected. But our current education system — 
both in the practical reality of its relentless sorting 
of low-achieving, low-income, minority children 
into the classrooms of our least effective teachers, 
and in the underlying values and expectations for 
teachers in general — only responds to the desires 
of some parents, not to others. All children have 
the right to good teachers, but only the rights 
of some are being respected. This problem is so 
pervasive and so ingrained that we’ve stopped 
seeing it as a problem at all, and instead adjusted 
our values and beliefs to accommodate it. If we’re 
ever going to truly make progress, we have to be 
honest with ourselves and name injustice for what 
it is. 



The end result of the status quo is a massive 
lost opportunity for our economy and society as 
a whole. There are millions of perfectly bright 
students in low-income households who have vast 
untapped potential to embody whatever utilitar- 
ian ideas of engaged, productive, worthwhile 
citizens we can dream up. It’s not just that they 
deserve better teachers, though they do. It’s not 
just that justice demands better teachers, though 
it does. It’s that we’re shooting ourselves in the 
foot economically and socially by not giving these 
children opportunities that they desperately want 
to take advantage of, if only they were given the 
chance. 

In the end, we have a choice to make. 

We can either take action and choose to fix 
this problem, or through inaction choose not to 
fix it. We can’t fool ourselves into thinking that 
one is any less of a decision than the other. 

The idea of effective teachers helping needy 
students has tremendous power. It re-affirms the 
promise of public education and its ability to 
make all the difference in students’ lives. It is a 
powerful solvent to the inertia and sense of help- 
lessness that have infiltrated the ideas and culture 
of our public schools. It is a catalyst for radical 
improvement in almost every facet of education. 
Good teachers can close the achievement gap, 
if only we can find them and let them do their 
work. 

The truth about good teachers is out there. All 
we have to do now is find it, and use it well. 
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Getting the Most Value Out Of Value-Added Data 

Actions for states, higher education, districts, administrators and teachers 

Research is clear that teachers have a tremendous impact on student learning. This report has 
shown how value-added data can tell us how great that effect is and identify which teachers are most 
effective with which students and in what subjects. When used wisely, this information provides a 
strong basis for actions that will help states, districts and schools improve teacher quality, raise overall 
student achievement, and close the achievement gap, as follows: 



State Policymakers: 

• Develop and support data systems for the collection and analysis of value-added data. A val ue- 

added data system requires common academic standards, yearly standardized assessments aligned 
to those standards, and data systems to store and analyze the information at the individual student 
and teacher level. Many states already have these pieces in place. Those that don't will have them 
soon because of new provisions of the No Child Left Behind Act. States need to invest in data sys- 
tems that will pull this data together in a way that will produce valid and fair information about 
teacher effectiveness.This value-added data should be provided to district and school administra- 
tors, to the individual teachers and to the schools of education that prepared them. 

• Make sure state assessments are coherent, rich and accurate measures of learning and academic 
growth. The importance of good assessments cannot be overstated. For one thing, good tests drive 
good instruction. But a strong assessment system is also an essential element of value-added data. 
Because the information is derived from test scores, the "value" is seriously deflated if the tests lack 
rigor, are overly reductive or don't show steady progress from year to year. 

• Examine state funding policies to make sure high-poverty and high-minority districts have the 
means to attract and retain highly effective teachers. Across the country, schools and districts 
serving large numbers of poor and minority students are more likely to have underqualified and 
inexperienced teachers than other better-funded communities. Several states and districts have 
experimented with signing bonuses, pay-for-performance plans, equitable funding formulas, and 
better working conditions as ways to make sure our neediest students get teachers that will help 
them succeed. These programs need to be rigorously evaluated and successful ones need to be 
greatly expanded. Ensuring an equitable distribution of teacher talent cannot be relegated to pilot 
programs or demonstration projects. State policy must prioritize this critical issue. 

• Require evidence of student learning as part of teacher preparation and licensure. There is cur- 
rently a small, but growing movement to require teacher candidates to show some evidence of 
producing gains in student learning as a condition for graduation from education school. States 
should insist that these value-added measures be part of their accreditation process for schools of 
education and be incorporated into state initial licensing requirements. Likewise, alternate routes 
into teaching should be evaluated according to the effectiveness of teachers taking that path. In 
addition, states should include value-added data in their definition of a "highly qualified teacher" for 
NCLB reporting purposes. 
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• Evaluate professional development programs using value-added data. States allocate millions of 
dollars each year to the continuing professional development of the teaching workforce. Yet up until 
recently, few programs could offer data on their ultimate effect on student learning. Value-added 
information should be a primary criterion in identifying specific professional development needs 
and measuring their effectiveness. States should further target professional development resources 
to districts and schools with the greatest need. 

• Review state laws and regulations that affect districts' ability to use value-added measures as 
part of tenure and teacher compensation po//c/es. Value-added information is most useful when 
administrators and teachers can act on it. Whether or not teachers are effective at growing student 
learning should be part of teacher evaluations, including the decision to award tenure, and should 
inform teachers' professional development plans. At minimum, this information should be available 
to administrators for making smart hiring decisions and assigning teachers to schools and class- 
rooms that represent the best match for their individual talents. 



Higher Education: 

• Track the effectiveness of graduates from teacher preparation programs and report this data as 
an indicator of program quality. Value-added data about teachers should be analyzed and used to 
improve and strengthen the university programs that prepared them. Institutions with highly effec- 
tive programs can use this information to attract talented candidates, while weaker programs can 
identify models to emulate. Such information will also ensure that local schools have better informa- 
tion about where to recruit new teachers. 

• Support more research into what makes teachers effective. Value-added data identifies which 
teachers are effective. It doesn't tell us why. While research has revealed some things about the char- 
acteristics of effective teachers — they know their subjects well, for example — there remains much 
more to learn. Universities should encourage more research into this area and use the findings to 
improve teacher preparation. 



District policymakers and administrators: 

• Use value-added data as a central part of recruitment, hiring, compensation and performance 
evaluations of teachers. To make sure districts have the faculty with the skills they need, they need 
to consider teachers' effectiveness alongside other, more traditional measures of teacher quality 
when making employment decisions. If needed, school boards should negotiate teachers' contracts 
that allow for such measures to be used. 

* Make sure that teacher quality is distributed equitably throughout the district, and make dou- 
bly sure that low-performing students get effective teachers. Districts should foster a profes- 
sional environment that confers the most prestige to teachers who take on the most challenging 
cases. Some districts are doing this by offering incentives, professional recognition, differential 
pay or working conditions commensurate with the job, for example, by lessening the student load 
for teachers who work with struggling students. School boards should further make sure that all 
schools have the funds they need to compete for the best and most experienced teachers in the 
district. 
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• Improve the effectiveness of the current teacher workforce by providing time and resources for 
ongoing professional development informed by value-added data and teacher effectiveness 
research. Districts need to invest in their faculties so that all teachers can become more effective. 

We all have individual strengths and weaknesses that we bring to our jobs, and teachers are no 
exceptions. Consequently, even the best teachers typically show more effectiveness in some areas — 
whether subject areas, particular topics, or different students — than in others. Value-added data is 
most useful when it can be parsed to show teachers where they are strongest and where they can 
improve, and give principals specific information for planning professional development for their 
staffs. School principals should also use this information when making teacher assignments in order 
to place teachers where they can have the greatest impact. 

■ Use value-added data as a component in plans to help ineffective teachers to become better and 
as part of the process for fairly, but absolutely, removing persistently ineffective teachers from 
the classroom. While most teachers will improve given the right support, there are some who will 
still fail to measure up in the end. We do no one any favors — certainly not the students, but not even 
the teachers themselves — by allowing these individuals to remain in the classroom. 

Teachers: 

• Use value-added data to reflect on your own practices and plan your own professional develop- 
ment. Even an informal analysis of classroom assessments can yield insights into instruction that 
works or that needs to be strengthened. 

• For teacher unions: allow teacher effectiveness to outweigh seniority in staffing decisions. 

Negotiate for fair pay-for-performance plans based in large part on teacher effectiveness, particu- 
larly in shortage areas and underserved schools.Teachers unions that have long agonized about the 
subjectivity of existing merit pay systems should welcome value-added as a more objective basis for 
performance pay. 



Federal policymakers: 

• Make "value-added" an element of evaluating federally supported activities to improve teacher 
preparation and professional development. 

• Support more value-added research. The federal government can significantly influence the 
national research agenda by convening researchers and design teams, and by awarding research 
grants. Not only does much remain to be learned about what makes effective teachers effective, 
there is more work to be done to advance the design and use of value-added systems.The federal 
government should also create a clearinghouse for dissemination of best practices in generating 
and using value-added data. 

• Appropriate funds to help states upgrade their data collection and analysis systems. Creating 
these systems will take dollars that pinched state policymakers are hard-pressed to come by, but 
an infusion of federal funds would jumpstart the process. Federal support could ensure that such 
data systems meet common standards and use comparable indicators to allow for more robust and 
reliable research. 
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The Opportunity Gap 

No Matter How You Look At It, 

Low-Income and Minority Students Get Fewer Good Teachers 



The ability to collect and analyze value-added data is 
new. Because of this, we have only a limited amount of 
current information on teacher effectiveness. As a con- 
sequence, we have only a limited amount of information 
with respect to the distribution of effective teachers to 
different kinds of students. What we do know suggests 
there's a big problem. In Tennessee, for example, one 
study using TVAAS data found that African American 
students were significantly more likely than white stu- 
dents to be assigned to an ineffective teacher. 1 

Below we see five different ways of looking at the dis- 
tribution of teachers with different qualities to different 
kinds of students. While none of these qualities is a per- 
fect proxy for teacher effectiveness, research shows that 
those teachers who demonstrate some or all of these 
qualities in combination are, on average, more effective 
than those who do not. No matter how you define it, 
low-income and minority students are systematically 
assigned to the least qualified teachers. 

Knowledge: Teachers need to know the subject they're 
teaching. A person with a B.A. in math is likely to be a 
better math teacher than someone with a B.A. in art his- 
tory. 2 Yet one out of four high school courses in the core 
academic subjects is being taught by teachers without 
a college major, or a even a college minor, in that field. 
In high-poverty schools the ratio climbs to more than 
one in three. Students in high-poverty classrooms are 



77% more likely than students in low poverty class- 
rooms to be assigned to an out-of-field teacher. 3 The 
pattern repeats itself for minority students:21% of the 
courses in low-minority high schools are taught by 
teachers without a major or minor in field, compared 
to 29% of the courses in high-minority schools — and 
a whopping 35% in schools that are more than 90% 
African-American. 

Experience: Studies show that inexperienced teach- 
ers are significantly less effective than their peers. 4 
Nationwide, children in high-poverty or high-minority 
schools are almost twice as likely as other children 
(20% vs. 11%) to have novice teachers. 5 State data 
confirm this. While 23% of New York City teachers 
had fewer than three years of experience in 1 999, for 
example, only 14% were similarly inexperienced in the 
neighboring Lower Hudson and Long Island districts. 6 
In Texas, low-income elementary school students are 
20% more likely to be taught by teachers with one 
year of experience or less. 7 California is much worse. 
Students in high-poverty, high-minority schools are 
almost twice as likely as students attending predomi- 
nantly white schools to be taught by a teacher in the 
first year or two of teaching. 8 We're using the class- 
rooms of our least advantaged students as a training 
ground where new teachers can make mistakes, learn 
from them, and then take that knowledge elsewhere. 
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Certification: While every state 
has a teacher certification process, 
some schools still end up hiring 
teachers who aren't fully certified, 
and the proportion of teachers on 
"waivers" from certification is 61% 
higher in high-poverty school 
districts nationwide than in all 
other districts. 9 In California 18% 
of the teachers in high-poverty 
schools are uncertified, compared 
with 10% of the teachers in other 
schools. Over 28% of African 
American students in high-pov- 
erty California schools have an 
uncertified teacher. 10 Of 114,638 
teachers in high-poverty school 
districts in New York, 13,357, 
or 12%, are uncertified. Of the 
1 03,875 teachers in the rest of the 
state, 143, or 0.1%, are uncertified, 
meaning that 99% of all uncertified 
teachers in New York are teaching 
in high-poverty school districts V 
In Maryland uncertified teach- 
ers comprise 20% of teachers in 
high-poverty schools and 12% in 
other schools; New Mexico shows 
a disparity of 16% to 7%. Most 
state certification standards for 
teachers are not particularly high, 
and yet we let people teach who 
don't even meet those standards, 
and they disproportionately end 
up teaching low-income and 
minority children. 

Test Performance: Those who 
teach low-income and minor- 
ity students are less likely to 
score well on standardized tests, 
such as teacher licensing tests, 
assessments of basic skills, and 
college admissions exams. 12 
Illinois children in high-poverty 
schools are five times as likely to 
be taught by teachers who failed 
the state teacher licensure exam 
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at least once, and twenty-three 
times as likely to be taught by 
teachers who failed it at least 
five times. 13 Of those teaching 
minority students in New York, 
21% failed one of the state's 
certification exams, compared 
to 7% of those who teach white 
students. A study found that 
34% of new teachers in high- 
poverty schools were in the 
bottom quartile of performance 
on the SAT, while only 8% were 
from the top quartile. By con- 
trast, only 9% of those in low- 
poverty schools were from the 
bottom SAT quartile, compared 
to 23% from the top quartile. 14 
We consistently assign teach- 
ers whose performance lags on 
important tests to low-income 
and minority students, whose 
performance in turn lags on 
important tests. 

Quality of Undergraduate 

Education National data indi- 
cates that 21% of the teachers 
in the lowest-poverty schools 
attended "non-competitive" 
colleges, compared to 39% of 
those in high-poverty schools. 15 
Similarly, state-specific data 
from New York suggest big dif- 
ferences along these lines for 
minority students. Ranking all 
schools by the institutions their 
teachers attended, the top ten 
percent of schools in New York 
employ almost no teachers who 
attended "least-competi-tive" 
institutions, while the bot-tom 
ten percent average more than 
30%. Minority students in New 
York are more than twice as 
likely as white students to be 
taught by teachers from the 
least competitive institutions. 16 
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How states, districts and schools are using value-added data 



Tennessee has the most comprehensive value- 
added system in the country. It's the only 
state so far to put in place a statewide process 
of gathering the information it needs about 
the effect of teaching on students' academic 
growth. Other states and districts, however, are 
starting to catch on. Because Texas has annual 
testing in all the elementary and middle 
school grades, the Dallas school system has 
been able to calculate value-added measures 
of teacher quality for a number of years. Other 
states with school districts using value-added 
analysis of schools and/or teachers include 
Colorado, Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin. 

What's amazing when you talk to the educa- 
tors in these schools and districts is the many 
different ways they've been able to use infor- 
mation about teacher effectiveness to help 
improve student achievement. Here are just a 
few examples: 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, is a leader in ana- 
lyzing and using value-added data to make 
the best possible matches between effective 
teachers, subjects and students. With the help 
of the community and local businesses, the 
district offers substantial incentives to highly 
effective teachers to teach in low-performing, 
high-poverty elementary schools where eligi- 
ble teachers earn as much as $5,000 per year 
more. Other perks include housing benefits 
and free graduate education. 

The net result of these policies and other 
efforts in Chattanooga to improve funding, 
management, leadership, and community sup- 
port has been a significant increase in student 
achievement. Each of the nine schools target- 
ed by this initiative was previously among the 
20 lowest-scoring in the state on 3rd grade 
reading scores. All nine schools have shown 



statistically significant gains in all five tested 
subject areas in each of the last two years, 
growing faster than the other schools in the 
district. During that time, the proportion of 
students reading at grade level in grade three 
increased from 22.6% to 36.9%. 

Dallas Independent Schools 

The Dallas Independent School District used 
value-added data to study highly effective 
teachers in order to learn what makes them so 
successful. They found that the most effective 
teachers taught more higher-order skills and 
challenging subject matter than other teach- 
ers.These teachers were knowledgeable in 
their subjects, de-emphasized "drill and prac- 
tice" approaches and consistently taught the 
entire curriculum to their classes. 

Community Advocates in Tennessee 

The non-profit Chattanooga Public Education 
Foundation (PEF) in Tennessee used TVAAS 
scores to conduct a study of 92 teachers who 
were particularly effective in helping stu- 
dents learn. They found that high-performing 
teachers — those who were in the top 25% 
on TVAAS measures and also nominated as 
high-performing by their principals — shared 
certain distinctive qualities and practices. 1 
These teachers combined consistently high 
expectations and standards for themselves 
and their students with a high level of flexibil- 
ity and student engagement.This research is 
now being used for professional development 
activities and gives principals a more concrete 
basis for choosing future teaching candidates. 
PEF is also working with higher education 
institutions to use TVAAS data to improve 
the effectiveness of new teacher candidates 
by analyzing the relationships between cur- 
riculum and coursetaking in higher education 
with subsequent success in the classroom. 
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Milken's Teacher Advancement Program 

Through the Teacher Advancement 
Program (TAP) sponsored by the Milken 
Family Foundation, a group of schools in 
Arizona recently began a program of school 
improvement centered on reforms includ- 
ing market-based teacher compensation, 
multiple career paths, improved professional 
development, and teacher accountability for 
their students' value-added achievement. The 
results have been encouraging. All participat- 
ing schools made achievement gains in both 
years they implemented the reform, out- 
gaining demographically similar comparison 
schools by a total of 1 3% over two years. The 
schools that most rigorously implemented 
the program had student gains that were 
51% greater than in comparison schools. 2 
SimilarTAP programs are currently underway 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina. 

Minneapolis Public Schools 

Minneapolis Public Schools recently used 
value-added measures of teacher effectiveness 
to identify a group of highly effective elemen- 
tary schoolteachers, those who produced 
achievement gains that were significantly 
above expected levels for three consecutive 
cohorts of 2nd grade students. The district 
now plans to follow up with research and 
classroom observations of the highly effective 
teachers, learning from their success and using 
that information to increase teacher effective- 
ness districtwide. 



Guilford County North Carolina 

A district administrator in Guilford County, 
North Carolina, told us how value-added data 
helps them with professional development 
and classroom assignment:"Until adopting 
the value-added system, we had no process 
for identifying teacher effectiveness in terms 
of whether their students were making a full 
year's growth. This has been a major void 
in the process used to identify and correct 
weaknesses of individual teachers or groups 
of teachers. . .We can tell that some teachers 
are producing growth in math while others 
are getting better results in reading, enabling 
principals to make scheduling decisions and 
classroom assignments based on hard data." 3 

Ohio Partnership for Accountability 

The Ohio Partnership for Accountability is a 
unique collaboration of the state department 
of education, board of regents, and all 5 1 
schools of education. Early this year, the part- 
nership announced their plan to use value- 
added teacher effectiveness data to better 
understand, study and improve the prepara- 
tion of teachers in Ohio colleges and universi- 
ties. Over the next five years, Ohio researchers 
will study the math and reading scores of the 
students of both new and veteran teachers 
as a means to evaluate the quality of teacher 
preparation in the state and to identify the 
practices and policies that have the most 
effect. 



1 Chattanooga Public Education Foundation, 2002. 

2 John Schacter et al.The Impact of the Teacher Advancement Program on Student Achievement, Teacher Attitudes, and Job 
Satisfaction, Milken Family Foundation, 2002. 

3 Interview, June 25, 2002. 
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Check Out the Education Trust's Web-Based Data Resources 

Education Watch Online and Dispelling the Myth 




Education Watch Online, 

a user-friendly source of 
national and state data on 
achievement patterns and 
educational opportunities 
by race and class, kinder- 
garten through college. 
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Dispelling the Myth, an easy- 
to-use data base on high- 
performing, high-poverty 
and high-minority ele- 
mentary, middle and high 
schools in every region of 
the country. 



To visit Education Watch Online and Dispelling the Myth, go to 
the Education Trust's Web site at www.edtrust.org. 
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